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SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
conducts THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Recorded for the first time on LP 


SYMPHONY No. 2 in E Flat—Elgar 
ALP1242 
% 
INTRODUCTION and ALLEGRO for a ea 


(with Five Variants of Dives and Lazarus— 
Vaughan Williams) 


BLP1049 
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Yet more 
great artists on this month’s new records 





Overtures 





THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


The Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave)—Mendelssohn ; Ruy Blas— Mendelssohn ; 

Poet and Peasant—Suppe Prince Iger—Borodin orch. Glazounov ; 

Russlan and Ludmilla—Glinka ; Ivan the Terrible—Rimsky-Korsakov ; 

also excerpts from “*The Snow Maiden”’—Rimsky-Korsakov CLP1110 


Schubert 











Fantaisie in C ; Rondeau Brilliant in B minor; Sonatina Nos. 1, 2 & 3; 
Sonata (Duo) in A CLP1112—3 





J. S. Bach 








GINA BACHAUER—Toccata in C; 

with THE LONDON ORCHESTRA conducted by ALEC SHERMAN 

Concerto in F Minor ; 

with ILONA KABOS—Concerto in C CLP1111 


MONIA ORCHESTRA 
Ein Musikalischer Spass (‘A Musical Joke’’); Symphony No.29in A ALP1461 


Sonatas 





in D Major, K.576—Mozart 
No. 35 in C Major—Haydn BLP1076 





Faust Excerpts | 


Death of Valentine ; Trio and Finale, Act 5 7ER5078 








“Les Sylphides ” | (No. 2) 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN 
Prelude in A, Valse in C sharp minor, Mazurka in C, 
Grande Valse brillante in E flat 


Schubert & Haydn Songs 


Schubert : Heidenroslein ; Amalie ; 
Haydn : The Mermaid ; She never told her love 7EG8228 
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satisfying performances of two works that 
are new to the LP catalogues. But when we 
come to the earlier pieces, the sonatinas 
ard the sonata, I must confess that I would 
be loath to part with the set recorded by 
Johanna Martzy and Jean Antonietti which 
came out only six months ago. It’s true that 
Columbia coupled the works rather un- 
generously on two twelve-inch discs (with 
the more expensive label) but Martzy seems 
to me to catch so much more of the intimate 
charm of the music that her performance is 
worth the extra money if you can possibly 
afford it. Not that Rostal’s performance is 
in any sense a bad one; it is evidently 
carefully considered. But somehow it gives 
an impression of jerkiness, of over-pointed- 
ness, that to my. mind doesn’t quite fit the 
music. Ojstrakh’s performance of the 
sonata is a wonderful bit of playing and I’m 
inclined to prefer it even to Martzy’s ; 
unfortunately the recording is too boxy by 
today’s standards. 


As far as the recording goes Martzy and 
Rostal emerge pretty well equal. Martzy is 
given a little unnecessary resonance, but she 
is better balanced with her pianist than 
Rostal is with Horsley. (I must pay tribute 
to the evenness of Horsley’s tremolandi at the 
beginning of the Fantaisie—a very testing 
passage for both players.) Fortunately the 
Rondeau and the Fantaisie have been coupled 
on the same disc, so anyone who already 
owns the Martzy set can acquire these two 
works (on CLP1112) with only one 
duplication, the D major sonatina, and this 
is what I should recommend any enthusiast 
to do. It should perhaps be mentioned 
that a number of repeats are omitted in the 
H.M.V. set in order to get the sonata and 
two sonatinas on to one disc ; this occasion- 
ally makes a slightly perfunctory effect, 
and is another point in favour of Martzy. 


SCHUBERT. Quintet in A major, 
Op. 114, “The Trout”. Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano), Anton 
Kamper (violin), Erich Weiss 
(viola), Franz Kwarda (’cello), 

h Hermann (double bass). 


Whe“ : 
Nixa WLP5025 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Vienna Octet (2/52) LXT2533 
Wuehrer, Barchet Qt. 57) PL8970 
Horzowski, Budapest Qt. (2/57) SBR6220 


This Nixa version of the Trout Quintet 
has been available for some considerable 
time, but has not previously been sent for 
review. Now received, it declares itself 
as of course many readers will know already, 
to be a most excellent version. Throughout, 
the performance is an alert one (sometimes 
perhaps almost aggressively so), with a 
particularly happy shaping of the piano 
part by Badura-Skoda; and throughout, 
too, the recording is clear and amiably 
tuned, to the benefit alike of the strings and 
piano. 


On balance I do now believe this Nixa 
to be the most satisfactory of all the avail- 
able versions of the Trout. The performance 
it offers is most certainly comparable with 
that of the Vox disc, which I previously 
preferred ; and though the sound of that 
.. other is a slightly.more. i late. one, it is 
also a fiercer one, rather less suitable for 
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the work in hand. This Vox disc, does, 
however, find room in addition to the 
Quintet for the Schubert E flat Notturno 
for piano trio. 

A rough sound to the bass, overridingly 
important in the Trout, makes it difficult 
to point to the ten-inch Philips disc as a 
more economical recommended version. 
Reviewing it last February, I was un- 
certain, without the older records at hand, 
whether it was or was not a transfer of the 
familiar Columbia SP set made by the same 
players ; assurance comes now from Philips 
that it is in fact such a transfer. M.M. 


SCHUMANN. Violin Sonata in A 
minor, Op. 105. Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan (violin), Carl Seeman 
(piano). D.G.G. EPL30206 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

This immediately attractive sonata is 
most expressively played by Schneiderhan 
and Seeman. Might the first movement 
have sounded more romantic at a slightly 
faster tempo ? Have the engineers kept the 
piano just a little too much in the back- 
ground ? These faults, if faults they be, are 
so slight that they must be expressed as 
questions rather than as facts. The quality 
on this disc is superlative, and Schneiderhan 
seems incapable of producing anything but 
the most golden sounds. R.F. 


VIVALDI. Concerto in D major for 
Flute, Oboe, Violin, Bassoon and 
Harpsichord. Sonata in A minor 
for Flute, Bassoon and 
chord. Concerto in G minor for 
Flute, Oboe and Bassoon. Sonata 
in C minor for Oboe and Harpsi- 
chord. Concerto in F major for 
Flute, Violin, Bassoon and Harpsi- 
chord. Jean-Pierre Rampal (flute), 
Paul Hongne (bassoon), Rebert 
Veyron-Lacroix (harpsichord) 
Pierre Pierlot (oboe), Robert 
Gendre (violin). Argo RG95 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

This first English release from the French 
Boite 4 Musique list gives us Vivaldi in an 
untypical role, as a composer not for strings 
but for wood-wind. I don’t know enough 
of Vivaldi’s wind music to generalise, but 
on the evidence of this disc I should be 
inclined to say that he was oblivious of the 
fact that wind-players have to breathe. 
There are some uncomfortable snatches, 
and matters are not improved by the 


tendency of these players to hurry—in the. 


way that instrumentalists who are used to 
playing under a conductor sometimes hurry 
when they sit down to play together without 
one. This may partly be a matter of 
insufficient rehearsal, or it may be some- 
thing to do with the French taste for fast 
tempi (which I see P.H.-W. remarked on 
in his review of Hahn’s Ciboulette). What- 
ever the cause it does lead to a certain 
amount of insecure playing and inelegant 
phrasing on this record. 

When that has been said, however, it 
must be admitted that there is some fine 


. music.too, .The D major concerto, sub- 


titled La Pastorella, has a most attractive 
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opening allegro reminiscent of a country 
dance, and a final one which is something 
half way between a jig and a tarantella. 
The G minor concerto very oddly has no 
continuo at all, being written for flute, 
oboe and bassoon only. As that fine 
musicologist Marc Pincherle, who probably 
knows more about Vivaldi than anyone 
else, accepts this in his sleeve-note I would 
not dare to disagree; nevertheless it is 
worth noting that in the manuscript from 
which both are taken (Turin, Coll, 
Giordano VIII) this concerto immediately 
precedes La Pastorella, and may possibly 
require a continuo instrument just as much 
—to be improvised, of course, from a 
second copy of the bassoon part. Be that 
as it may the work makes a pleasant little 
wood-wind trio. Of the two sonatas, 
which are both four-movement works of 
the sonata da chiesa pattern, the C minor 
one for oboe is without a doubt the finer. 
This is a real little masterpiece that 
deserves to be much better known. 

The recording is close by. comparison 
with the slightly over-resonant Virtuosi di 
Roma disc reviewéd last month, but not too 
much so. The harpsichord is_ rather 
behind the other instruments, but this is 
perhaps just as well since some of Veyron- 
Lacroix’s realisations (notably the second 
movement of the flute, oboe and bassoon 
sonata) are very dull. 

The Pincherle numbers of the three 
concertos are 204, 402 and 322. The 
sonatas come, respectively, from manu- 
scripts at Turin and Dresden. J.N. 


QUARTETTO ITALIANO. Due canzoni 
per sonar a quattro (G. Gabricli). 
Balletto (Marini). Sonata a quattre 
(Neri). Capriccie (Vitali). Senata a 
quattro (A. Scarlatti). Sonata a 
quattro, 
(Vivaldi). etto Italiane. 
Columbia 33CX1430 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Last February I reviewed a disc (Colum- 
bia 33CX1408) on which the Quartetto 


‘Italiano gave us three eighteenth century 


pieces, by Galuppi, Cambini and Boc- 
cherini; now they have turned their 
attention still further back and present on 
this record a little anthology with the title 
“The Italian String Quartet in the 
Seventeenth Century”. The music is all 
of high quality and the players have 
evidently taken some pains to achieve 
stylistic authenticity. This makes it all the 
more unfortunate that we have to chalk up 
an outer rather than a bull—though of 
course it’s a change to get anything even 
on the target. 

In the first place it takes a good deal of 





special pleading to construct a continuous - 


line of descent for “the Italian string 
quartet in the seventeenth century ”. The 
gap of about fifty years between the first 
and second items on the disc (the Gabrielli 
and the Marini) is significant. The link 


between them is extremely tenuous—even, 
one is tempted to say, non-existent. And 
then what are we to say of the total 
omission of .he continuo in all these pieces ? 
A keyboard instrument of some kind (or 
else some member of the lute ae | 


‘Al Sante Sepolcre”- 
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would be bound to have taken part in any 

performance of every single piece on this 
disc with the possible exception of the 
canzonas by Giovanni Gabrieli. And 
surely the last two pieces were conceived 
rather for a string band than for a group 
of soloists ? The Vivaldi is described in the 
original manuscript as a sinfonia, and not a 
sonata as here, and I suspect the same may 
be true of the Scarlatti piece. 


All this may seem merely pedantry, but 
as I mentioned above, the Quartetto 
Italiano have made a gesture towards 
authenticity by abjuring vibrato in the 
earliest pieces, and the sleeve-note makes 
some pretence of tracing a_ historical 
connection between the pieces on the disc. 
It seems to me that if authenticity is 
worth a gesture it is worth a rather more 
sincere one. For one thing there is a good 
deal more to early violin technique than 
going steady on the vibrato: to any interested 
. reader, particularly if he is a string-player, 
I recommend a look at the current number 
of that excellent periodical The Score, in 
which Mr. Babitz has a fascinating article 
on “* Differences between eighteenth century 
and modern violin bowing ”. For another 
there is the matter of the continuo instru- 
ment: in the balletto by Biagio Marini a 
harpsichord is really more essential to the 
music than the viola, which is optional. 
But no! we are committed to the task of 
tracing a line of descent for the modern 
—s quartet, so four solo strings it has to 


The stylistic differences between the 
compositions on this record are too great 
for the reviewer to make any very useful 
linking comments. The Gabrieli canzone 
are attractive examples of the light poly- 
phonic style that developed during the 
sixteenth century from the French chanson, 
with none of the “‘ baroque ” qualities that 
we tend to associate with this composer. 
The. Marini balletto was probably written 
for actual dancing; it comprises three 
dances (not two, as on the sleeve) sand- 
wiched between grave music for entry and 
departure. The latter section is particularly 
remarkable, with its strange chord-changes, 
even if they are treated a little too romanti- 
cally in’ this performance. Massimiliano 
Neri, a composer of considerable repute in 
his own day, makes his LP bow with a piece 
that is rather “‘ interesting ’ than attractive, 
but Giovanni Battista Vitali is a much more 
impressive figure. His Capriccio is a 
wonderful piece of serious, rather old 
fashioned polyphonic writing; if only it 
had a chamber organ doubling it and 
filling out the texture! Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Vivaldi by now need hardly any 
introduction to record collectors. They are 
represented here in their more conservative 
vein, though the Vivaldi sinfonia, with its 
sorrowful first movement suggesting the 
mourning figures at the tomb, turning to 
joy with the realisation that Christ has 
risen, is truly original in its dramatic 
intensity. 

Any record that enlarges our knowledge 
of great music is valuable, but performers 
who undertake to explore the past would 
be well advised to do so by the light of 
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modern scholarship—which is far from 
being incompatible with imagination. In- 
deed a little more of it might have prevented 
the faint air of monotony that has accumu- 
_— over the very different pieces on this 
isc. .N. 


VIVALDI. Concerto for Viola d’amore 
and Lute in D minor, P.266. Emil 
Seiler (viola d’amore), Walter 
Gerwig (lute), Karl Egon Gliickselig 
(harpsichord) Kammermusikkreis 
Emil Seiler. D.G.G. Archive EPA 
37130 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Another charming oddment on one of 
the Archive EPs. This is the third of the 
concerti con molti istrumenti contained in a 
manuscript in Dresden. Molti means 
“* miscellaneous ” rather than “‘ many ” in 
this context, for it is obvious that the lute is 
not an instrument which can be balanced 
satisfactorily against a large group of bowed 
strings. In fact, on this record the Emil 
Seiler group take the perfectly permissible 
course of having a single instrument to each 
part, and the result is charming without 
sounding at all feeble. Mr. Seiler himself, 
inserts some entirely appropriate ornaments 
in the slow movement, in which the ripieno 
is silent and the viola d’amore holds the 
centre of the stage with its beautiful sus- 
tained melody. The outer movements are 
less outstanding than this one, but attractive 
all the same and notably well played. 
Walter Gerwig’s lute-playing is effectively 


nimble. 


May one hope that all companies will 
start to issue their 45s in polythene bags ? 
They seem particularly prone to surface 
damage. J.N 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. The Art of Fugue, BWV1080. 
Helmut Walcha (organ). D.G.G. 
Archive APM14077-8. (two 12 in., 
79s, 3d.). Recorded at the Organ of 
St. Laurenskerk in Alkmaar. 


Thirty years have now elapsed since 
Wolfgang Graeser, who re-edited the Art of 
Fugue for the Neue Bachgesellschaft, began 
to popularise it in an orchestral version 
whose fame spread rapidly throughout 
Europe. The repercussions of that fame 
have been in some ways stimulating, in 
others damaging. Normally sane musicians, 
although well aware of the fact that Bach 
was too great an artist to expect any 
audience to listen for one-and-a-half hours 
to unmitigated D minor, side-stepped the 
aesthetic problems posed by this formidable 
structure and arranged it for string quartet, 
piano solo, piano duet, chamber orchestra, 
and goodness knows what else. In other 
words, they sought to compensate for lack 
of variety in key with variety in colour. 

Their efforts have certainly not been in 
vain, for the Art of Fugue has now come 
within the reach of the ordinary listener, 
who nevertheless realises that performances 
of the entire work are even more of a 
religious ritual than the Passion according to 
St.. Matthw. An uncompleted torso with 
one fugue unfinished and another (accord: 
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ing to Mizler, Bach’s friend and admire:) 
unwritten, the Art of Fugue has emerged 
from nearly two centuries of partial 
obscurity occasioned by its having been 
considered a work of purely theoretical 
value. One of the main reasons for this 
theoretical stigma was the appearance of 
the Art of Fugue, in 1750 or 1751, in the 
form of a score. Now scores were still 
something of a rarity in the mid-eighteenth 
century, since most music designed for 
practical use was issued in parts, and the 
inference was that scores were intended only 
for study. 

This inference, considered in the light 
of German and other keyboard scores of the 
renaissance and early baroque, is un- 
fortunately misleading. Samuel Scheidt’s 
Tabulatura nova (which Bach almost certainly 
knew) was published in open score form, 
and was quite definitely intended for practi- 
cal use. In his preface, Scheidt says that 
*‘ the single voices are written here on five 
lines... for the convenience of German 
organists *. Speaking of the usual two-stave - 
keyboard score, he adds “ the voices are 
put together in so confusing a manner that 
even a fairly well experienced musician 
will hesitate and wonder which notes to 
attribute to the descant, alto, tenor or bass. 
For this reason, each voice-part is here 
placed on a separate staff”. Scheidt’s 
tablature was, in fact, not all that new, for 
Cipriano de Rore, Antonio Valente, Ascanio 
Mayone, Manoel Rodrigues Coelho, and 
Jean Titelouze had all used open score 
notation for organ music before his time. 
Bach, therefore, in summing up polyphonic 
art at the very end of his career, also 
recapitulated a form of notation which was 
indispensable for the composition of poly- 
phony, even though its appearance on the 
public market was restricted for reasons of 
expense. 

Assuming that the notation of a work in 
open score implies performance on the 
organ, it is odd that until very recently the 
Art of Fugue has so rarely been performed 
on this instrument. The trouble is that too 
many organists are so congenitally narrow- 
minded that they play nothing that is not 
specifically marked ‘‘ organ music ”’, unless 
of course it is orchestral music. Bach's 
Art of Fugue, eminently suited to the organ 
(whose pedals make even the mirror fugues 
playable) would not occur to them as a 
possible addition to the repertory. Yet the 
sustained inner parts and pedal notes so 
often found in this work cry out for the 
organ, just as the unrelieved D minor 
tonality cries out for the resource of tone- 
colour that the organ can easily provide. 
Fritz Heitmann’s ten-inch disc of excerpts 
from the Art of Fugue (reviewed in October, 
1953 issue of THe GRAMOPHONE) was 4 
step in the right direction. 

Walcha’s recording comes as the final 
and definitive version of the music that 
Bach actually left. It is played on the right 
instrument and in the right way by a man 
who understands Bach’s organ music to 
perfection. The registration on the fine 
old Frans-Caspar. Schnitger organ in the 
St. Laurenskerk at Alkmaar, Holland, ‘is 
a delight. in, itself, and organ enthusiasts 
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| The 
Gramophone Exchange 
Ltd. 


wish to announce to their 

many Customers and Friends 

that during the Whitsun 

Holidays they will be Removing 
~ to New Premises at 


80 & 82 Wardour St. 
WI 


Actual Date of opening, 
Wednesday, June 12th 


In the meantime, it’s business 





as usual at 





121-123 
‘SHAFTESBURY. AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 


” Voice Coil Impedance ...15 ohms 


Power Handling Capacity... 10 watts 








. you will realise that Grampian high fidelity equipment gives you 
the nearest approach to “Concert hall listening” in your own home. 
You will, for instance, appreciate the extraordinary delicacy of 
reproduction achieved by their new 12-in. loudspeaker. A great deal 
of research and new manufacturing methods were necessary to 
produce a speaker unit with such an extended audio ened 
coverage at such a reasonable cost. 





GRAMPIAN 
12 in. SPEAKER UNIT 


Type 1255/15 


Frequency Range ... _...20-15000c.p.s. 
Voice Coil Diameter ...1}?” 





Fundamental Resonance...40 c.p.s.... 


Flux Density... 14,500 lines per sq. cm. 
Total Flux ... 130,500 lines per sq. cm. 
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Cycles per:second,’ input $ watt 


RESPONSE CURVE for Speaker Unit 1255/15 


A specially designed reflex cabinet suitable 
for either corner or side of room is now 
available as an easy-to-assemble kit of parts, 
complete with grille material, ready to 
assemble, stain and polish. Although it is 
primarily intended for use with the Type 
1255/15 speaker the cabinet will give 
excellent results with other PRICE fii 
units of similar specifications. 





Deferred terms are available if desired for 
both speaker and cabinet—write for details 
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REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
Makers of Quality high-fidelity equipment 
IS HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, Middlesex 
Telephone: Feltham 2657/8 Telegrams: ‘‘Reamp, Feltham 
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SUPRAPHON 


RECORDINGS YOU WOULD NEVER HAVE HEARD 
have been piling up in our Studios and stock rooms. 


RECORDINGS of masterpieces of operatic, orchestral, chamber 
and choral music by masters such as— 
SMETANA, DVORAK, FIBICH, SUK, JANACEK 
RECORDINGS of the pioneering works by their 17th and 18th 


centuries precursors, founders and followers of the famous 
Mannheim School such as— 


STAMIC, KOZELUH, JIROVEC, MYSLIVECEK, KROMMER, 
VANHAL 
whose remarkable achievements broke the ground for the later 
great classical era of EXJROPEAN music. 
RECORDINGS by ensembles, orchestras, chamber groups and 
individual artists such as— 
THE PRAGUE NATIONAL OPERA 
THE CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE PRAGUE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE SMETANA AND JANECEK:QUARTETS 
RECORDINGS by conductors such as— 
TALICH, ANCERL, SEJNA,SMETACEK, KROMBHOLC, VOGEL 
in short 
RECORDINGS that are hard to find in other catalogues. 
AND so we decided to take the step intended to establish A DIRECT 
LINK BETWEEN YOU AND THESE MUSICAL TREASURES 


and we are proud to announce that as from June, 1957, these 
recordings will be— 


Available throughout oAn 6-9 Charterhouse Square, 
the United Kingdom 
through the Trade 2 © London, E.C.1 
or from 7, | € CLErkenwell 1625/6 


WE INvITE YouR INQUIRIES 
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wil: gladly welcome the complete specifica- 
tion of this instrument, printed on the 
reverse of the D.G.G. index-card. The 
grouping of the Fugues and Canons follows 
the Graeser edition, but those who own 
other editions will have no difficulty in 
locating the individual items. With regard 
to the recording of the organ, I find it 
admirably clear yet sufficiently resonant 
to re-create the atmosphere of this fine old 
church and its noble instrument. This 
pair of records should be in the library of 
every Bach-lover who wishes to under- 
stand what the Art of Fugue is really about. 
D.S. 


BACH. English Suites—-No. 1 in 
A major, BWV806; No. 2 in 
A minor, BWV807. Ralph Kirk- 
patrick (harpsichord). D.G.G. 
Archive APM14072 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
First, a word of appreciation to D.G.G.’s 
staff on this occasion (headed, I observe, by 
Klaus Fischer-Dieskau—what relation ?) 
for a recording of the harpsichord which 
really sounds like a harpsichord: the 
balance is near, yet there is a most satis- 
factory ratio of tone to action noise, and 
we are spared the undue amplification 
which so often makes the sound of the 
instrument wearisome to those who are not 
naturally disposed towards it. (Ralph 
Kirkpatrick here uses a Neupert, which 
emerges a good deal more musically—and 
realistically—tthan in many recent German 
or Austrian recordings.) He makes no 
registration changes for their own sake, 
rightly maintaining one colour throughout 
a musical section (though always varying it 
for a repeat) except in the Gigue of the A 
major Suite, where dynamic changes are 
marked in the manuscript, and of course 
in the long Prelude of the A minor. Yet his 
choice of registrations is not that of a 
historical purist, as is apparent at the 
outset of the first Suite. Nevertheless the 
effect is stylish, and there is an admirably 
steady rhythmic sense throughout: indeed, 
I would question only one of the tempi 
adopted—the exaggerated slowness of the 
C major cadence halfway through the A 
minor Prelude (all of which might surely 
have been given a little more bite ?) The 
one great weakness in the performance lies 
in the part-playing: it frequently sounds 
as if Kirkpatrick is sluggish at lifting his 
fingers off notes, so that melodic or contra- 
puntal contours are marred (the Allemande 
of the A minor Suite is but one example). 
L.S 


BACH. Prelude and Fugue in C minor : 
Pastorale in F: Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat major: Prelude 
and Fugue in D minor: In dulci 
jubilo: Wer nur den Lieben Gott 
lasst walten: Herzlich thut mich 
verlangen: Jesus Christus unser 
Heiland: Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor. Dr. Pall Isélfsson (organ). 
H.M.V. ALPC6 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Recorded at All Souls’ Church, Lang- 
ham Place, London. 

Pall Isélfsson has for nearly twenty years 
been organist of Reykjavik Cathedral in 

Iccland ; a month or two ago I had the 
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pleasure of reviewing some piano pieces by 
him. His interest in Bach must be of long 
standing, for in his youth he studied in 
Leipzig, and at the end of the First World 
War he was deputy organist at the Thomas- 
kirche. He starts with one of Bach’s earliest 
works, the C minor prelude and fugue 
written at Arnstadt (Novello, Book II ; the 
sleeve note describes a different and much 
later prelude and fugue in the same key), 
and the first side ends with the so-called 
“St. Anne” fugue. Apart from the short 
Pastorale, nearly all the music on this side is 
played loudly, and the over-use of the 
Great reeds on an organ of this kind means 
that very little of the counterpoint is 
audible. Also there are rather a lot of 
fluffs. Much the most successful piece is the 
famous D minor Toccata and Fugue at the 
end of side 2. This goes with a fine swing, 
and the organist shows real understanding 
of the music, and greater rhythmic sense 
than elsewhere. R.F. 


CHOPIN. Polonaise No. 4 in C minor, 
Op. 40, No. 2: Ballade No. 2 in 
F major, Op. 38. Malcuzynski 
(piano). Columbia SELI1561 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

The Ballade on this disc is taken from a 
Chopin Recital record issued last year. 
Personally I feel that the quiet, unassuming 
opening section loses its innocence when 
played with touches of rubato, but Mal- 
cuzynski has a fine grasp of the rumbustuous 
sections. His version of the C minor 
polonaise is new to the catalogue, and this 
seems to me beyond criticism. The music 
shows Chopin in sombre, introspective vein ; 
this is one of the least exciting of the 
polonaises, and one of the most beautiful. 
The performance does full justice to it, and 
so does the recording. R.F. 


FRESCOBALDI. Toccata Quinta. 
Canzon dopo Il'Epistola. Toccata 
cromaticha per [PElevatione. 

- Recercar. Toccata 
per PElevatione (Messa_ delli 
Apostoli). Toccata per l’Elevatione 
(Messa della Madonna). Toccata 
Sesta. Eduard Miiller (organ). 
D.G.G. Archive AP13045 (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). Recorded on the Old 
Italian Organ in the Silver Chapel, 
Innsbruck. 

Here is a record almost entirely devoted 
to the Toccata and its allied forms. It is 
played on a reconstructed Italian organ of 
the sixteenth century—an instrument that 
is in effect the kind of “* organo di legno ” 
that Monteverdi asks for (but rarely gets) 
in Orfeo. Italian organ builders of the 
renaissance were highly resourceful people, 
and they made organ pipes from such 
diverse materials as tin, lead, wood, silver, 
and papier maché, with of course a corres- 
ponding variety of timbre and resonance. 
The older pipes of this organ (in the Silver 
Chapel, Innsbruck) are of cedar wood, and 
the tone is very smooth and sweet. A new 
larch wood “ vox humana” has been 
added, but the out-of-tuneness is exaggera- 
ted by  Frescobaldi’s inconsequential 
chromaticisms, and the effect is ultimately 
more subhuman than imitative. 
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Miiller plays these pieces with care and 
lavishes upon their more baroque aspects 
the kind of stylish interpretation that they 
need. One or two of them are not recorded 
complete, but this is no great disadvantage, 
since the idea is presumably to give a fairly 
rounded picture of Frescobaldi’s oeuvre in 
the field of the Toccata ; and by and large 
this aim is achieved. The organ Masses 
cannot, however, be truly appreciated until 
they have been recorded properly, with 
intervening plainsong, and at the time of 
writing no record (on either side of the 
Atlantic) follows this rather necessary formal 
precaution. Perhaps the Archive series will, 
in the course of time, fill this gap in the 
history of forms and styles. 

As the organ is comparatively small, the 
recording problems have been successfully 
overcome and the result is both pleasing and 
(apart from the vox humana) artistic. 


GRIEG. Wedding Day at Troldhaugen, 
Op. 65, No. 6. 

RACHMANINOV. Prelude in C sharp 
minor, Op. 3, No. 2. Prelude in 
G minor, Op. 23, No. 6. Julian von 
Karolyi (piano). D.G.G. EPL30044 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Bach played molto rubato is rightly 
frowned on these days, but it is surely just 
as silly to play “the” Rachmaninov 
prelude in strict time (or very nearly so) ; 
the music just won’t stand up to this severe 
approach. The G minor Rachmaninov is 
more successful, but the charming Grieg 
piece lacks sparkle. The piano quality on 
this disc is excellent, the playing ited 
competent but expressionless. 


MOZART. Piano Works—Volume X. 
Sonata in C major, K.330. Rondo in 
D major, K.485. Sonata in C major, 
K.309. Eight Variations in F major, 
K.352. Capriccio in C major, K.395. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33CX1428 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This tenth “‘ volume” of Gieseking’s 
recording of Mozart’s piano works is the 
final one. We must be grateful that he lived 
to complete the task, for although Mozart’s 
piano works are by no means so revealing 
an expression of the development of his 
creative personality as are Beethoven’s, they 
do contain a number of pieces that are all 
too often overlooked by pianists. If it had 
not been for this set we should probably 
have waited in vain for them to appear in 
the catalogues ; many of them are too brief 
to be obvious choices for inclusion on an 
LP record. 

Of course, the weakness of such schemes 
is that some things have to be included 
which only barely deserve it. I can’t really 
feel much surprise that the Variations (on 
a march in Grétry’s Mariages Samnites) have 
not been recorded before, because they are 
an example of the sort of music that Mozart 
must have been able to turn out almost 
without thinking about it. The Capriccio, 
on the other hand, is extremely valuable as 
one of the rare written-down examples of 
what Mozart’s improvisational style was 
like. It’s pretty unsatisfactory if one regards 
it in the same way as one would a sonata- 
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movement ; ‘the last section in particular 
is perfunctory. But one must imagine the 
young virtuoso demonstrating his prowess 
at the keyboard to get the flavour of the 
piece, and not worry about formal qualities 
which it simply hasn’t got. | Whether 
Gieseking brings quite enough fantasy to 
his reading of it I am not sure ; it sounds 
just a little cold and literal. This treatment 
suits quite well the D major Rondo which 
Mozart wrote in January, 1786, for a pupil 
named Fraulein von Wirm—an imitation 
of the rondos of C. P. E. Bach and, as 
Einstein points out, not typical of Mozart 
in spite of the fact that it is so well known. 

The two C major sonatas on the record 
were written in 1777 and 1778, when 
Mozart was on tour. K.309 was composed 
at Mannheim, and the slow movement is 
said to be a musical portrait of the daughter 
of Cannabich, the kapellmeister there—not 
that this adds anything to the grace of the 
music. The outer movements are bright 
and brilliant, and the same could be said of 
K.330, written in Paris. In this sonata 
though, the slow movement has an origin- 
ality and a poignancy that make it perhaps 
the most typically “‘ Mozartian ” thing on 
the whole disc. . 

One could wish that Columbia had saved 
up something special (the A minor rondo, 
say, or the C minor fantasia and sonata) for 
the last record of the set; this one is 
welcome, but raises no great enthusiasm. 
Gieseking’s playing is lucid and considered, 
but rather lacking in the immediacy that 
the music needs ; one gets the impression 
that he knew it just a little too well. This 
is an important task worthily accomplished, 
but I doubt whether it ~-will stand as 
Gieseking’s own most enduring monument. 


SCHUBERT. Sonata No. 13 in A 
major, Op. 120. Impromptus, 
Op. 142: No. 1 in F minor; No. 2 
in A flat major ; No. 3 in B flat major; 
No. 4 in F minor. Bela Siki (piano). 
Columbia 330X1445 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Sonata No. 13: 
Badura-Skoda (3/54) WLP6205/1 
Wuehrer (11/55) PL8590 
Impromptus : 
Badura-Skoda (3/54) WLP6205/2 
Firkusny (11/55) NBL5014 
Haebler (6/56) PL8940 
Curzon (9/53) LXT2781 
Schwalb 4/54) TW22-002 


Schnabel (7/54) BLP1030 

This record is distinguished primarily 
by an exceptional degree of clarity both in 
the performance and in the physical sound. 
This suits the intimate music ideally, and 
results in a most recommendable Schubert 
disc. 

Siki’s performance is perhaps at its best 
in the Sonata. Here the first movement 
goes very well indeed, with a prevailing 
repose against Which the few dramatic 
moments stand out well; and I hope I 
will not incur the permanent enmity of 
lovers of Schubert by saying that a cut of 
the repeat of the Second half of the move- 
ment appears to me to improve the music. 
The slow movement is equally successful ; 
the finale slightly less so, in that it; seems 
rather too domestic (in the best sense). in 
style of performance for the music to achieve 
its maximum effect. 
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In general I would, though, unhesitatingly 
suggest this to be the best version of the 
Sonata available; but the Op. 142 
Impromptus are less entirely convincing. 
Again the performance is very clear, and 
is certainly intimate ; but some element of 
drama is missing from, in particular, the 
first of them (so in this one is an adequate 
subduing of the right hand’s accompanying 
figure in the middle section), and both the 
third and fourth would profit from a rather 
greater vitality. 





Grete Scherzer 


Miss Scherzer is one of the younger 
International pianists who can claim 
to have achieved most things in music at a 
very early age. She was born in Wolfsberg, 
Austria, and started to play the piano at 
the age of three. When she was six she gave 
her first public recital, then took up her 
studies at the Klagenfurt Conservatoire. 
At the age of nine she played a Mozart 
concerto with the Klagenfurt Symphony 
orchestra and gave broadcasts from Graz. 
She won a scholarship from Der Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, which took her 
to the State Music Academy, Vienna. 





When she was fourteen she made her first 
appearance as soloist with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra and gave broadcasts 
from Vienna, Salzburg and Linz. In 1949, 
at the age of sixteen, she won the first prize 
at the International Schubert Competition, 
Geneva, being the youngest competitor by 
far, ever to achieve such distinction in an 
open International competition. In the 
following year, she won the first prize at 
the Vienna Music Critics’ Competition 
and made her London début. 
was invited to play at The Royal Festival 
Hall, during the Festival of Britain. 





Even so, the very well recorded whole is 
most acceptable, slightly marred only by an 
inconvenience of spacing which allots one 
side to the first three Impromptus, the 
other to the Sonata followed by the fourth 
Impromptu. ‘This (like nearly every fill-up 
in the book) effectively anti-climaxes the 
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Sonata in domestic continuous performance, 
and also renders impossible without un<iue 
fiddling an unbroken performance of the 
set of Impromptus. The three that on the 
first side do run on (I, II, III) are not tiose 
(I, Il, IV) that musically fit together well, 
and that have been considered (especially 
by Schumann) to form something 
resembling a three-movement Sonata on 


_ their own. 


A very good one-sided version of these 
Impromptus (the whole Op. 142 set) is 
Rudolf Firkusny’s on Philips NBL5014; 
on the reverse side of that disc he plays the 
Op. 90 set. On the ten-inch H.M.V. BLP 
1030 are collected, in an only mildly 
historical recorded quality, Schnabel’s 
performances of Op. 142 (only). On Decca 
LXT2781 Curzon, like Schnabel, gives 
most beautiful performances, and is well 
recorded ; but a twelve-inch disc for Op, 
142 only looks nowadays expensive indeed. 

In the case of the Sonata the new record 
runs into altogether less competition ; but 
Wiihrer’s rather resonantly recorded Vox 
PL8590 might be considered if its backing, 
the Schubert G major Sonata, were 
substantially preferred to the Impromptus 
of the new disc. M.M{1. 


RAVEL. Miroirs. Le Tombeau de 
Couperin. Menuet sur le Nom de 
Haydn. Vlado Perlemuter (piano). 
Vox PL9230 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The only disc of Vlado Perlemuter’s that 
has previously been issued in this country 
contained the two Ravel concertos, and it 
was reviewed in these columns last Feb- 
ruary. I have no information about this 
pianist other than the evidence of his latest 
record, which shows him to be a player of 
metallic brilliance, with formidable tech- 
nique. He gives highly unimpressionistic 
performances of Ravel’s Miroirs and Le 
Tombeau de Couperin. He does not bother to 
play very quietly when Ravel marks the 
music pp (for example in the middle of 
Noctuelles and at the start of Oiseaux tristes), 
Gieseking is far more tender in Noctuelles, 
as in the Forlane from Le Tombeau de 
Couperin (Col. 33CXS1350). But Perle- 
muter’s fingers have tremendous precision 
at the more difficult moments, and his 
assertive, extrovert playing is extremely 
impressive. The piano quality is reasonably 
good, though it seems to deteriorate a little 
in the ‘‘ Haydn” minuet. What this has 
to do with Haydn I can never make out ; 
musically it is much less interesting than 
the two big works on this disc. But they, 
after all, are Ravel at his best. R.F. 


SCHUBERT. Impromptu in E fiat 
major, Op. 90, No. 4. Deutsche 
Tanze, Op. 33—Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 7. 
Waltzes, Op. 9a—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 14, 
12 and 10. Grete Scherzer (piano). 
Parlophone GEP8608 (7 in., 10s. 54d.). 

Alike in the Impromptus and in what are 
really the two groups of waltzes (how they 
appear to keep on quoting Lilac Time !) 
there is intimate and beautifully controlled 
playing, entirely right for the music 
involved. There is, too, good recording ; 

the result is altogether happy. M.M. 
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First LP: Recording of RACHMANINOV’S 








(CHORAL SYMPHONY) - OPUS 35 


Coupled with THE ISLE OF THE DEAD 


* FRANCES YEEND (soprano) 
* DAVID LLOYD (Tenor) 


* MACK HARRELL (Baritone) 


* The Temple University Choir 
(Director Elaine Brown) 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 


PIERS SIR 
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of Mirabelt 


with BRUNO 


WALTER 
CONDUCTING 
THE COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 















MOZART: In the Gardens of Mirabell 


Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, K.525 
Minuet in F Major, K.599 
Minuet in C Major, K.568 

Three German Dances, K.605 


Maurerische Trauermusik, K.477 
(Masonic Funeral Music) 


OVERTURE: The Magic Flute 

OVERTURE: The Marriage of Figaro, K.492 
OVERTURE : Cosi Fan Tutte, K.588 
OVERTURE: The Impresario, K.486 
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GRE BROUWENSTIJN (soprano) 


with The Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 


WAGNER 


Dich teure Halle (Elisabeth’s Greeting— 
“Tannhauser’’, Act 2) 

Allmacht’ge Jungfrau! (Elisabeth’s Prayer— 
“*Tannhauser’’, Act 3) 

Einsam in truben Tagen (Elsa’s Dream— 
**Lohengrin”’, Act 1) 

Jo-Ho-Hoe! Traft Ihr das Schiff (Senta’s 
Ballad—‘‘Der Fliegende Hollander’’, Act 2) 


VERDI 


Tu che le vanita (‘‘Don Carlos’’, Act 4) 
Timor di me?—D’Amor Sull’ali Rosee 
(‘Il Trovatore’’, Act 4) 
Son giunta, grazie, o Dio!—Madre, Pietosa 
Vergine (‘“‘La Forza del Destino’’, Act 2) 
ace, pace, mio Dio (‘‘La Forza del 

Destino’’, Act 4) 
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EZI0 PINZA (Bass) 


with the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, New York 
conducted by 

BRUNO WALTER 

Pinza Sings Mozart 
Vol. I 

‘Don Giovanni’”’ 
Madamina (Leporello’s 
Catalogue Aria, Act 1) 
“The Marriage of 
Figaro’’ Se vuol 
ballare (Act 1) 

Aprite un po’ (Act 4) 
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~ DOROTHY KIRSTEN (Soprano) 
Bos ie RICHARD TUCKER (Tenor) 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, New York 

: conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 


PUCCINI “Manon Lescaut’’—Sola, perduta, abbandonata (Act 4) 
PUCCINI ‘‘Manon Lescaut’’ Closing Scene (Act 4) 
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i EUGENE ORMANDY 


<4 conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra 
HANDEL Water Music-Suite 
; (arr. Ormandy) AAA 
! J. S. BACH Toccata and Fugue in . eooee 
» D Minor (arr. Ormandy) : a BOOK 
J. 8. BACH Jesu, Joy of Man’s eevee 
| Desiring (Chorale from Cantata | : | OOK 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division,.Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 XX) 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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HIGH FIDELITY >. 


allow you to plan your listening .. . in perspective. 








PYE UNIT HIGH FIDELITY 


brings new depth to your enjoyment of music—new scope 
to your budget. These simple, plug-in units allow you to 
build your system piece by piece, by adding extra units as and 
when you can afford them. Their handsome walnut cabinets 
fit in tastefully with any furnishing scheme. 


Pye Limited of Cam bridge 


Illustrated below 
are the HF5/8 Amplifier, the HFT111W 
Tuner unit and the HF12SM loudspeaker 
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CHORAL AND SONG 
DUNSTABLE. Motets. Sancta Maria 


non est tibi similis; Ave Regina 
Coelorum; Sancta Dei Genitrix ; 
Quam pulchra es ; Speciosa facta es ; 
O rosa bella. 

OKEGHEM. $5 Chansons. Petite 
Camusette ; Ma bouche rit, et ma 
pensée pleure ; Ma maistresse et ma 
plus grande amye ; Fors seulement ; 
L’autre d’antan. Pro Musica 
Antiqua conducted by Safford Cape. 
D.G.G. Archive APM14069 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Only three of the earlier members of Pro 
Musica Antiqua remain in the present 
group, and instead of the cool and sensitive 
singing of Jeanne Deroubaix, the ringing 
tenor of Louis Devos, and the solid, trust- 
worthy bass of Albert van Ackere we have 
a new team that is inferior both in technique 
and in musicianship. 

They are not exactly the same team who 
are responsible for APM14068 reviewed on 
page 465. 

It is difficult to describe in a few words 
the effect of this new ensemble’s perform- 
ance. There is an odd mixture of lack of 
enthusiasm, colourless tone-production, slip- 
shod intonation, and poor ensemble. None 
of these faults could ever be found with the 
old group, and perhaps it is just because of 
this that the failings of the new group are 
so noticeable. To take only a few bars at 
random from one item only (Ave regina 
coelorum) there are three painfully out-of- 
tune notes in the 10 bars between 55 and 65: 
the unison f in 55, the soprano’s flat d in 
63, and the unison f in 65. Nor are these 
at all isolated; in fact there are worse 
examples as the needle meanders—Oh so 
slowly !—towards the centre of the disc. 
To make matters worse, everything appears 
to be sung at the same mournful tempo, 
irrespective of whether it is a question of a 
secular song, a processional motet, or a 
Marian antiphon. Part of this is simply 
bad planning—the four successively mourn- 
ful songs by Okeghem, for example. 
Okeghem was not a prolific writer of 
chansons, but one could find two or three 
more cheerful ones to alternate with the 
tear-jerkers. Even Prennez sur moi, for all its 
canonic ingenuity, would have been an 
attractive contrast in mood. 

It is, however, the Englishman John 
Dunstable who suffers most from this 
Belgo-Germanic attempt on his reputation. 
I don’t understand how a fine and sensitive 
musician like M. Cape could allow himself 
to use the old Denkmialer editions of 
Dunstable, published from twenty to forty 
years ago, and riddled with errors in 
transcription, underlay of text, and musica 
ficta. Merely to list the worst of these errors 
would take several columns of this journal : 
but the terrible part about it is that these 
mistakes could have been avoided. 

For twenty-five years, the late Manfred 
Bukofzer worked on John Dunstable and 
his music. In 1953, the results of this work 
saw the light in volume VIII of “ Musica 
Britannica ” which was hailed as a masterly 
edition of one of the most important 
composers of the fifteenth century. To hurl 
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aside a work of this size and calibre, and 
record Dunstable’s music from ancient and 
unreliable German editions is beyond my 
comprehension. 

Although I have for long admired both 
the D.G.G. Archive series and the perform- 
ances of the Pro Musica Antiqua, I must 
confess to being completely disappointed 
with this disc, in spite of its good intentions. 

D.S. 


HAHN. La Nymphe (a) ; Mon Amour 
(b) ; Je me souviens (c) ; L’Amitié 
(c); Au rossignol (b) ; Nais (b) ; 
Mai (d) ; Si mes vers avaient des 
ailes (d) ; Paysage (d). (a) Janine 
Fourrier (soprano), (b) René Bianco 
(baritone), (c) Roger Bourdin, 
(baritone), (d) Geneviéve Moizan 
(soprano). All with Marc Berthomieu 
(piano). London International W91162 
(10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

The .record is titled ‘‘ Six Mélodies 
Retrouvées ”’. The last three songs are 
quite well known and nothing much needs 
Saying about them except that Mme 
Moizan (heroine of such recent works as 
La Mascotte and Les Saltimbanques) sings 
them in a brash, rather perfunctory way, 
accompanied in the far distance by a piano 
which seems to have dead notes in it and 
sounds like the old “ upright”? one had 
in the gym. 

The six “ finds ” were turned up by the 
Reynaldo Hahn’s friend René Schrameck 
when going through the late composer’s 
effects. Hahn published much. If he did 
not publish these six in his three main 
collections of songs, could it just conceivably 
be because he did not think them good 
enough ? We shall perhaps never know. 
Even the authorship of one of the poems is 
unknown. Nos. 2, 3 and 6 are by De Saix, 
No. 4, perhaps the least boring, is a pretty 
poem by Sully Prudhomme. Dates are 
equally ambiguous as far as the sleeve can 
say—but they might have been written at 
any point in the composer’s career, being 
the drawing-room songs which remained 
earthbound when the good and catchy ones, 
such as “Si mes vers’”’, take wing. Per- 
haps if Patti had sung them ... She at 
least could make the lesser Tosti acceptable. 
I really cannot think that hidden treasures 
have been unearthed. 

As for the singing, it varies from un- 
distinguished to downright _ tentative, 
sounding like sight reading. Mlle Fourrier 
sounds an immature artist. René Bianco, 
an operatic baritone to respect, is placed 
right on top of the microphone, which he 
sometimes seems near to inhaling com- 
plete! All the same, his singing of Nais, the 
sixth song with a certain similarity to 
Tosti’s Ideale only with fewer ideas, comes 
nearest to eliciting an.emotion one can call 
pleasureable. M. Bourdin’s interpretations 
are not of the best, the voice tending to 
shudder or grow weak. 

All in all, with due respect to Hahn’s 
wonderful gift, this exhumation does scant 
honour to the art of the “ mélodie de 
salon’, and the recording of voice first, 
piano nowhere, ought not to be sanctioned 
in these days. P.H.-W. 








Musica Choir, Vienna conducted 
by Ferdinand Grossmann. Vox 
PL10020 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Missa Papae Marcelli : 
Netherlands Chamber Choir, de Nobel 
(5/56) NBL5033 
These are not, I am sorry to say, satie- 
factory performances or recordings. Ferdi- 
nand Grossmann has a good choir at his 
disposal, given some unsteadiness among 
the sopranos, but he shows little under- 
standing of the inner spirit of the lovely 
music and gives restless interpretations that 
seem, often, to be seeking for effect. His 
treatment of the Sanctus from Assumpta est 
Maria Mass will serve as an example. It 
begins well, but when “ Dominus Deus 
Sabaoth ” is repeated the tempo is acceler- 
ated and the volume of tone increased for 
no apparent reason, and “‘ Pleni sunt coeli ”’ 
is sung with heavy accentuation. The 
tempo is again not kept steady in the 
Benedictus, which gets restless towards the 
end and the “Hosanna in excelsis”, 
certainly in Palestrina’s triple “‘ dancing ” 
rhythm, does not need the adventitious aid 
of staccato. Mr. Grossmann makes his 
choir sing both settings of Christe eleison ; 
the first, for the lower voices, is the one 
usually heard, the second uses sopranos, 
altos, and tenors, and is clearly an alterna- 
tive version. If both were to be recorded 
the latter should have been on a separate 
band after the whole of the Kyrie. 


There is occasion for bright and radiant 
singing in this Mass, but the “ Papae 
Marcelli” is of classical cast and needs 
dynamics suited to its more austere char- 
acter, but the conductor feels it necessary 
to lighten the tone for “‘ Christe eleison ” in 
the Kyrie. 


Saint-Saéns said of this movement, ‘‘ Here 
is form and nothing else . . . see to what a 
low level music descends when it neglects 
form and sets emotion in the forefront ”’. 
There is, therefore, never any need to make 
Palestrina’s music “expressive”. The 
integrity of the pure flowing melodic lines 
must be respected and a truly prayerful— 
which is te say liturgical—atmosphere 
preserved. 

I was glad to hear that Mr. Grossmann 
has the intonations to Gloria and Credo sung. 

If these were performances in the right 
style the recording would still have preju- 
diced them. It is, in forte passages, un- 
pleasantly reverberant and nothing I could 
do on either of two reproducers, really 
alleviated it. 


Fortunately we have the excellent de 
Nobel recording of the ** Pope Marcellus ” 
Mass, but for the “*‘ Assumption ” Mass one 
turns to the glorious recording made years 
ago by the Dijon Cathedral Choir (from 
which Gloria and Credo are, unfortunately, 
omitted). It is time these discs, and others 
in the original album, were reissued. It 
should be noted that a scroll has been put 
just before “ Crucifixus” in the Crede 
instead of at the end, so that the rest of the 
Credo and the Sanctus are on Band 4 and not, 
as marked on the label, only the Sanctus. 

A.R. 
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RACHMANINOV. The Bells, Op. 35. 
_ The Isle of the Dead, Op. 29. 
Frances Yeend (soprano), David 
Lloyd (tenor), Mack Harrell (bari- 
tone), Temple University Choir 
directed by Elaine Brown, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Philips ABL3156 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Isle of the Dead: 
Par.s Cons., Ansermet (3/55) LX T5003 


I imagine that The Bells will be an 
unfamiliar work to most readers, as it was to 
me, so that a word about the music won’t 
be out of place. Composed in Rome just 
before the first war it is based on Poe’s 
famous poem, though Rachmaninov actually 
set a Russian version by Constantin Balmont. 
The work is symphonic in design, the four 
types of bells (silver, golden, brazen and iron) 
conveniently making the four separate 
movements. I found it an extraordinarily 
interesting work, but can see at least one 
reason for its lack of popularity: that its 
most immediately attractive movement is 
the first, while the finale is a lento lugubre. 
At a single hearing in the concert hall, 
which is ali one is likely to get, there would 
be an effect of decreasing interest, though 
it may well be that on longer acquaintance 
the last movement yields more of value than 
the brilliance that precedes it. 


The Isle of the Dead is little played, though 
not unknown: it is a symphonic poem for 
large orchestra inspired by a picture of the 
same name by the Swiss painter, Arnold 


Bécklin, and it was completed in 1907. 


The gramophone (and Messrs, Philips) 
have once more stepped in to give us the 
opportunity of getting to know almost 
forgotten music. The pity is that it hasn’t 
been better done. To begin with, better 
soloists are wanted in The Bells. The best is 
David Lloyd, the only one who really knows 
how to sing his words. When he gets going 
his singing is agreeable, but his important 
first entry is very disappointing. This, the 
first sound of a voice in the work, should be 
magical—a long pp note on “ Listen ”’, 
followed by an enormously brilliant ff entry 
for the chorus. Here the solo singing is 
nothing like pp, while the note has such a 
wobble on it that until I got hold of a score 
I almost wondered if the composer had put a 
trill on it. Thus, a point over which 
Rachmaninov showed real imagination is 
simply thrown away. 


The soprano has a voice that could be 
thrilling and just once or twice she does 
something that makes one realise her 
possibilities: but she hits far too many notes 
off centre, her words are generally inaudible, 
and she has an unpleasing habit of singing 
some phrases in a manner more suited to 
musical comedy. The baritone is also 
largely incomprehensible. 


The chorus sings with verve and attack 
but is too poorly recorded to make the effect 
it should. Words are simply not to be heard, 
a particular defect in the third movement 
which is wholly choral: on my first hearing, 
without a score, this part of the work meant 
absolutely nothing. With a score, I dis- 
covered that the chorus parts here are 
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heavily rewritten, so much so that, watching 
them particularly, I was completely lost and 
thought some cuts must have been made, 
till I tried a second time and found that the 
orchestra plays unaltered and complete. I 
am unable to say by whose authority this 
has been done, though it may have been 
the composer’s. 

As to the recording, we know that getting 
a big choral and orchestral sound on to 
disc is perhaps the most difficult job of all, 
especially when the scoring is as heavy 
as itis here. All the same I cannot feel that 
this is anything like the best that modern 
technicians can achieve. The chorus must 
somehow be far more telling, a great deal 
more care should have been given to 
balance, even the orchestral sound on its 
own could be more vividly focused. 

When I came to the purely orchestral 
Isle of the Dead 1 found that its sound does 
not equal that of the rival Decca, nor is the 
balance as good. 

.The performance has certain cuts in it, 
including the complete omission of the 
first 4 bars, all of them in the opening or 
closing sections of the work. This is not 
as odd as it may seem, for they are, in fact, 
those Rachmaninov himself made when he 
recorded the piece on 78’s with the same 
orchestra. One wonders, however, if he 
indicated at the time that that is how he 
preferred the work to be played henceforth 
or whether the excisions were made so as 
not to run just into a further side. One 
must be wary of accepting cuts found on 
78’s as authoritative. 

Certainly many would agree that the 
opening and closing sections go on for too 
long—yet these cuts shorten it by so very 
little. And I find Ormandy’s performance 
rather tedious even with the cuts. Ansermet 
plays the music whole but moves it on with 
more of a surge (the composer’s perform- 
ance has the same feeling to it) and the 
result is far easier to listen to. He also 
builds the middle. section better than 
Ormandy, revealing architecture where 
Ormandy discovers only passion. 


All this may be enough to discourage the 
prospective buyer—but I hope it won’t. 
We are not likely to get another record of 
The Bells and at least one can discover from 
this a great deal about an enjoyable and 
forgotten work. I am sure I shall return to 
my copy again and again. T.H. 


SCHUMANN. Liederkreis, Op. 24. 

WOLF. MéGrike Lieder: Schlafendes 
Jesuskind ; Um Mitternacht ; 
Begegnung ; Fussriese ; In der Fruhe ; 
Der Gartner ; Verborgenheit ; Gesang 
Weylas. Gérard Souzay (baritone), 
Dalton Baldwin (piano). 
LXT5216 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


This is not Schumann’s_ Eichendorff 
Liederkreis (Song Cycle), Op. 39, recorded 
by Suzanne Danco and Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, but the Heine one, which is new 
to our LP catalogues. It was among the 
earliest achievements of the great song- 
outpouring which filled 1840—during which 
year almost all of Schumann’s songs were 
composed. The Liederkrets was written 
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during the first nine days of May, the other 
Heine cycle, Dichterliebe, during the last 
nine days of the month. Schumain 
assembled the Dichterliebe texts himself, 
but the nine poems of the Liederkreis were 
planned as a group by Heine, a self- 
contained sequence within the group 
Fungen Leiden. The poet is bitter with 
unrequited love. In No. 5, Schéne Wiege 
meiner Leiden, he bids farewell to the town 
where he has suffered so much, leaving it 
in the dramatic No. 6, Warte, warte, wilder 
Schiffmann. No. 8 is an epigram, only 11 
bars .long, which suggests that the poet 
now has his grief under control. Schumann 
sets it as a chorale, ending on a dominant 
chord which leads into the last song, Mit 
Myrten und Rosen, where the poet has clearly 
learnt to regard his love as raw material 
for poetry, not as present suffering. In the 
Peters collected edition of Schumann songs, 
Nos. 1-8 are found at the beginning of 
Volume II, and No. 9 on page 141 of 
Volume I. 

This is not nearly so distinguished a 
cycle as the Dichterliebe. Its main interest 
lies, as Robert Boas on the sleeve and 
Martin Cooper in the Schumann Sym- 
posium both suggest, in “‘ that astonishing 
blend of between the simplest folk-song 
manner and the most subtle and highly 
organised psychological suggestion, which 
is the distinguishing note of the Dichterliebe’”’. 
(M.C.). None of the songs is without 
interest, but only two of them, perhaps, 
Nos. 5 and 9, come off as a whole. No. 6 
is one of the most striking, but like an 
extemporisation which has not been fully 
worked out. : 


Souzay sings the cycle with his usual 
intelligence, musical phrasing, and delicate 
attention to detail. The last page of Mit 
Myrten und Rosen is particularly beautiful. 
But he does not avoid an effect of slight 
monotony—as much Schumann’s fault 
than his, but the interpretation might with 
advantage have spanned a wider colour 
range. 

When listening to the Wolf side, I thought 
I could understand why some people have 
been heard declaring that they prefer 
Souzay’s Lieder singing to Fischer-Dieskau’s 
—so beautifully are these Mérike songs 
realised ! But the gramophone enables us 
to make those odious i and 
juxtapositions which are impossible in the 
concert-hall: so I got out Fischer-Dieskau’s 
versions of Fussreise and In der Frithe—and 
there found far more subtlety, more vivid- 
ness, a much greater range of inflection. 
Souzay’s smooth, mellifuous handling does 
not make the same distinction between the 
first page of In der Frithe, the restless tossing 
about after a sleepless night, and the second 
page, the sense of peace that the dawn and 
the morning bells (‘‘ Morgenglockchen ”’, 
with a perfectly placed falling octave) 
bring. Again, I happened to have played, 
just before the new Decca record, Elisabeth 
Schumann’s recordings of In der Friihe and 
Schlafendes esuskind; her singing of 
** Morgenglockchen ”’, or of the last phrase 
of the second song wie in tiefes Sinnen verloren 
(as if lost in deep thought), shows all too 
clearly the difference between great and 
very good Lieder singing. For all his 
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in telligence__ an delicacy, I feel that 
Souzay’ $ singing is too much concérned with 
“singing beautiful ”,. with smooth charm 
and ‘pleasing ‘tone. "He croons over the 
descending intervals in Fussreise—a lovely 
sound-effect, but perhaps in doubtful style. 

But this is judging by the superfine 
standards which can only be maintained by 
gramophone records. Beyond doubt, this 
Morike recital is thoroughly worth hearing, 
and will yield a real pleasure. The record- 
ing has been made with the singer very 
close to the microphone, so that sibilants 
are prominent and palatal consonants seem 
almost to “tick” into it. The dynamic 
level is very high, and goes on increasing. 
The first phrase of In der Frithe comes out 
with explosive force, and at the E flats in 
Der Gartner (sung in B flat) you will have 
to reduce the volume still further. Dalton 
Baldwin is a most sensitive accompanist, 
but when left on his own he seems slightly 
to take fright. He does not risk a real 
pianissimo for the penultimate phrase of 
Schlafendes Fesuskind; he runs away with the 
postlude of Morgens steh ich auf in the Lieder- 
kreis. A.P. 


SCHUBERT. Der Jiingling und der 
Tod: Der Jiingling an der Quelle: 
Der Wanderer an den Mond, 
Op. 80, No. 1: Ihr Bild. Liebesbot- 
schaft: Der Schiffer, Op. 21, No. 2: 
Ganymed, Op. 19, No. 3: Erster 
Verlust, Op. 5, No. 4: Die Forelle, 
Op. 32: Nacht und Traume, Op. 
43, No. 2. Gérard Souzay (baritone), 
Jacqueline Bonneau (piano). Decca 
LX3154 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

This is a remake, with the same 
accompanist, of Gérard Souzay’s Schubert 
recital which A.R. reviewed in August 1953 : 
Decca LX3104. That record was one of 
Souzay’s best, and it continued to give 
considerable pleasure when I played it again 
to compare it with the new one. But this 
new version of the same programme im- 
proves on it in some ways. 

First, the recording. Souzay is still near 
the microphone—too near, one feels from 
time to time—but we can now reproduce his 
voice without the discomfort which the old 
record caused in louder passages. Baritones 
seem so easily to blast: in Ganymed, for 
example, in the old disc, one had either to 
turn down the volume to an unnatural- 
sounding level, or else be slightly hurt. The 
new disc has done away with this fault. 
The piano tone too, is deeper and truer ; 
and therefore a song like Der Wanderer an 
den Mond comes off considerably better. 

In his review, A.R. made several small 
criticisms—pointing out that they were 
indeed kleine Dinge, but just the sort of tiny 
things that mattered in the intimate world 
of Lieder, and especially worth mentioning 
in the case of a singer who set his own 
standards so high. Souzay still makes a 
slight crescendo after the octave rise in 
Der Fiingling ‘an der Quelle—but now it is so 
slight that we can hardly object to it. He 
manages the high-lying phrase ‘“ Ach, und 
Blatter und Bach” far more adroitly, 
without néw slipping into a kind of falsetto 
at the peak. On the other hand, in Der 
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Jiingling und der Tod ( that lovely companion- 
piece to Der ‘Tod und das Madchen—but here 
the boy is yearning for death’s approach), 
he once a ain. fails to give the full value to 
the tied ndte on “ zieh’n ”. In Ganymed he 
now brings a richer tone and broader 
phrasing to the great “‘ all-liebender Vater”’; 
but unless one is a McCormack and can 
take the span in one breath, this inevitably 
involves another kind of fault. Since 1953 
Souzay has opted for the other solution: 
broader phrasing—but on the repetition 
of the words he draws a breath between 
** all-liebender ” and “* Vater ”’. 

Since Souzay is one of the four or five 
best Lieder singers before the public today, 
I mustn’t leave the impression that these 
slight faults should deter anyone from 
buying the record. By comparison with 
Elisabeth Schumann, of course, his accounts 
of Die Forelle, Nacht und Traume, Der 
Fiingling an der Quelle, Der Fiingling und der 
Tod, Liebesbotschaft, are lacking in imagina- 
tion and sheer magic—filled with that 
more generalised kind of charm which 
Souzay spreads over all he does. And songs 
like Der fFiingling an der Quelle and Die 
Forelle invariably change their character 
to a considerable extent when they are 
transposed down. But until E.M.I. hurry 
on with their “ Great Recordings of the 
Century ”’ series, this is Schubert singing as 
fine as we can get—smooth, beautiful, and 
alert to the nuances of music and words. 
In the remake the tone is warmer, more 
even, more securely in control than on the 
previous disc. Ganymed is taken from the 
start a little more slowly—though it is still, 
it seems to me, a little too fast (etwas 
langsam, rather slow, is the marking). There 
are new little touches of subtlety: the 
charming inflexion on the word “ verges- 
sen ”’, for example, in Der Jingling an der 
Quelle. There is also a much more attrac- 
tive cover design. A.P. 


SENFL. 3 Liedsatze: Wenn ich des 
Morgens friih aufsteh: Entlaubet ist 
der Walde: Es taget vor dem Walde. 
Johannes Feyerabend (tenor), Ilse 
Brix-Meinert (descant viol), Rose- 
marie Lahrs (descant gamba), 
Johannes Koch (bass gamba), Walter 
Gerwig (lute), Ferdinand Conrad 
(tenor and bass recorders). D.G.G. 
Archive EPA37007 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Ludwig Senfl (c. 1490-1556) was one of 
the most gifted among early sixteenth 
century German writers, and he is especially 
important in the development of polyphonic 
secular song. He was a pupil of the great 
composer Isaac, whose Choralis Constantinus 
he completed and saw through the press. 
At one time in the court choir of 
Maximilian I, he worked in Augsburg and 
later in Munich at the Bavarian court. 

In his secular songs he re-transmits much 
of the popular elernent in fifteenth ‘ century 
song in a new form, set out for a solo voice 
with domestically orchestrated accompani- 
ment. Although: the actual scoring is in 
mast cases left to the imagination and 
resource of the musicians themselves, Senfl 
balances the claim of the vocal line carrying 
the popular melody with the contrapuntal 
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counter-claims of surrounding parts, which 
weave a deft web of polyphony around the 
theme. In this recording, Johannes F ‘eyera- 
bend’s light and’pleasant tenor voice is ideal 
for the three songs chosen, and. he is ably 
sustained by a consort of fine musicians 
playing lute, viols, and recorders. 

Some of the songs appeared in purely 
instrumental form, and this is alternated 
effectively with the vocal version in Es taget 
vor dem Walde, a tune which goes back to the 
Schedelsches Liederbuch (written down 
about 1460) and which was set in much 
later times as a mixed chorus by Robert 
Franz. The other two songs have a charm 
of their own, and prove that German love 
songs of this date, although more serious 
than their Gallic counterparts, are well 
worth hearing once in a while. The songs 
are taken from collections published in 
Nuremberg (1534) and Wittenberg (1556). 

: D.S. 


SONGS AND ARIAS. Legg’adri occhi 
belli (Anon.): Le Violette (A. 
Scarlatti): Giulio Cesare—Piangerd 
la sorte mia (Handel): Guilio 
Sabino—Lungi dal caro bene (Sart) : 
Soirées musicales No. 1 — La 
Promessa (Rossini): Dolente 
immagine di Fille mia (Bellini) : 
Vanne, o rosa fortunata (Bellini) : 
Stornello (Verdi): La Canzon dei 
Ricordi—Al folto bosco; Cantava il 
ruscello ; Sur mar la navicella (Mar- 
tucci): A la Barcillunisa (Favara) ; 
Passo e non ti vedo (Masetti): 
Cantares (Turina). Renata Tebaldi 
(soprano), Giorgio Favaretto (piano). 
Decca LXT5272 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

It is extremely interesting to hear Renata 
Tebaldi on, so to speak, the concert platform 
instead of the operatic stage and in such a 
refreshingly unusual choice of material, 
some of which will be unfamiliar to many 
of us. Her vibrant singing of “Leggiadri 
occhi belli ’’ (Charming, pretty eyes) made 
me fear that she might not be able to put 
aside the grand manner of the superb 
operatic prima donna she is, and accom- 
modate herself to, in most cases, slight 
material sung to piano accompaniment. 
That fear was dissipated when she went on to 
sing the charming Violette by Scarlatti. 
Many readers will have Schipa’s record of 
the song and may miss both the orchestral 
accompaniment and, good though Tebaldi 
is, the perfect finish of his singing. It must be 
confessed that Giorgio Favaretto is more 
than an adequate accompanist, tempted to 
use too much pedal (especially in the 
Martucci songs) and not well recorded : the 
piano tone sounds shallow. The Handel aria 
is very expressively sung and in more 
romantic style than by Lisa della:Casa in 
her recital reviewed last month (LXT5277) : 
after this comes what was, for me, a real 
discovery, the aria “Lungi dal caro bene” 
(‘Far from my beloved”) from Sarti’s opera 
Giulio Sabino. This is a very lovely melody 
and beautifully sung. ; All I knew of Sarti’s 
music was the quotation Mozart makes from 
one of his operas in the ballroom scene of 
Don Giovanni. Sarti had a most interesting 
career, which is worth looking up in Grove. 
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If his once enormously popular operas, 
Hi re pasture (1753) and Armida ¢ Rinaldo 
(1786), which was so much admired by 
Catherine II of Russia, contain arias as 
lovely as this one, I hope Tebaldi will 
record some of them with orchestra. 
Incidentally, the part of Giulio Sabino was 
sung by a castrato soprano and Tebaldi’s 
rendering shows that such roles can be 
sung successfully not only by mezzos and 
contraltos, (Desmond Shawe-Taylor sug- 
gests this as the best solution of the problem 
in reviewing, in the New Statesman, a recent 
production of Handel’s Alcina), but by 
sopranos. It is, however, possible that the 
aria is transposed upwards. The Rossini 
song—arranged for orchestra by Britten in 
his Seirées musicales—is delightful, and I also 
much enjoyed Tebaldi’s moving singing of 
the two Bellini songs and of the lively Verdi 
number. 

La Canzon dei Ricordi (“‘ The song of 
memories ’’-—not, as the capital letter might 
suggest, the publisher of that name!) is a 
cycle of songs in which a forsaken girl weeps 
at the remembrance of happy hours spent 
in her lover’s company. Tebaldi has chosen 
three of the songs: memories of the wood, 
of the brook, and of the sea. 

Martucci (1856-1909) gave the first per- 
formance in Italy of Tristan and was 
particularly fond of the music of Schumann, 
Wagner, and Brahms and these songs do 
suggest an Italian Brahms. The elaborate 
accompaniments (also scored for orchestra) 
must have been a novelty in Italian song 
writing of the time. Tebaldi’s rich, warm 
tones are perfectly suited to this romantic 
music. 

I was delighted to find that “A la 
Barcillunisa ”’ is, in fact, the Sicilian folksong 
which first introduced di Stefano to us on 
H.M.V. DA1077, and it was a surprise to 
find the words were about a bride’s brother 
congratulating the bridegroom on winning 
a girl so chaste and honest, sentiments 
concealed from one by the dialect. This 
song and the poignant one from Bologna, 
** Passo e non ti vedo ”’ (“‘ I pass by and do 
not see you ’’) are beautifully sung. Turina 
does not quite fit in here and I wish Tebaldi 
had chosen a song by Pizzetti or Respighi 
instead ; but I do not want to end on a 
critical note, having greatly enjoyed this 
recital and wishing warmly to recommend it. 

A pamphlet giving the words of the songs 
with English translations is obtainable from 
Decca, price 9d. A.R. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. Mass for 
Pentecost. Mass for Corpus 
Christi and Antiphon. Choir of 
the Monks of the Abbey of Saint 
Pierre de Solesmes conducted by 
Dom J Gajard, O.S.B. Decca 
LXT5226 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The Solesmes Choir seem to be singing 
better than ever on this disc and are very 
well recorded. I, personally, do not care a 
jot if their method of singing the chant is 
historically suspect when they can produce 
results as beautiful and prayerful as this. 

With the fine pieces of the Proper of the 
Pentecost Mass the disc includes settings of 
Kyrie (No. 3), Gleria and Sanctus (No. 2). 
The levely Kyrie is one of those that have 
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different music for each section (Ayrie— 
Christe—Kyrie), but the same final cadence 
throughout. The singing of the high-flung 
phrase in the splendid Gloria, ** Glorificamus 
te’, is superbly done, and something that 
every singer of Lieder should take note of, 
a rise from forte to piano on the top notes. 
The Proper includes the wonderful Com- 
munion antiphon, Factus est repente ; illus- 
trating, as Dom Gajard says, “‘ the mighty 
rushing wind which shook the Cenacle on 
the morning of Pentecost ”’. 

None of the Ordinary is included in the 
Corpus Christi Mass, but there is added a 
very interesting antiphon of invitation to 
Communion which Dom Gajard thinks is 
of Byzantine origin, and which is now 
preserved only in the Lyons rite. This is a 
beautiful piece and makes one regret the 
standardisation of the chant according to 
the Roman rite, which has lost us many 

es. 

I hope Solesmes will turn its attention to 
such chants and also to the many beautiful 
Sequences excluded from the Roman rite: 
some of which are certainly as fine as Veni 
Sancte Spiritus and Lavda Sion, which come 
in these two Masses. A.R. 


VIENNA BOYS’ CHOIR. A.B.C. 
(Mozart-Theuring) ; Die Wander- 
schaft (Schubert-Zéllner-Urbanek) ; 
Die Forelle (Schubert - Urbanek) ; 
Standchen (Shubert - Gomboz) ; 
Wohin ? (Schubert) ; La Girometta 
(Trad.-Gomboz); Das Echo (di 
Lassus-Bohm) ; Heidenroslein (Trad.- 
Goethe-Urbanek) ; Briiderlein Fein 


(Drechsler-Raimund-Grossmann); Aba 
Heidschi (Trad.-Emmer) ; Es wollt 
ein Jagerlein Jagen (Trad.-Krull) ; 


Das Zigeunerleben (Schumann- 
Geibel-Emmer) ; Die Holzknec't- 
buama (Trad.-Wawak-Korda). The 
Vienna Boys’ Choir conducted by 
Robert Kiihbacher. Philips SBR6227 
(10 in., 24s.). 

This is a record for Austrian grannies 
to play to their nearest and dearest on 
anniversaries and other sentimental occa- 
sions. Not being an Austrian granny, 
I remained dry-eyed to the end, being 
conscious that this music was not really 
for me. For those who like Schubert’s 
songs sung in parts there are Die Forelle 
and Stdndchen, and to foster the illusion that 
they are better in parts, there is a very un- 
melting solo performance of Wohin? with 
what sounds like a four-handed accompani- 
ment. Later in the record there are better 
soloists than this one, and I enjoyed an echo 
song by Orlando di Lassus, sung un- 
authentically but very charmingly, as also 
the opening A.B.C. song, for which Mozart 
is alleged to have been responsible. But there 
are some very sticky “‘traditional’’ pieces on 
side two. The choir’s ensemble is at all 
times wonderfully good, and as regards 
expression the boys will provide whatever 
is required of them. But intonation is a 
little variable, and the music sounds as 
though it was recorded in a public bath, 
with acres of white tiles providing a 
resonance that for some listeners pre- 
sumably adds to this choir’s appeal, but 
can hardly be described as realistic. R.F. 
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OPERATIC 
CIMAROSA. “Il Matrimonio Segret:”, 


Geronimo 
Elisetta Eugenia Ratti (sop.} 
Carolina Graziella Sciutti (son.) 
Fidalma_ Ehbe Stignani (mezzo-soy,) 
Il Conte Robinson 

Franzo Calabrese (bar.) 
Paolino Luigi Alva (ten.) 
Orchestra of La Scala, 
conducted Nino : 
Columbia 33CX1434-6 (three 12 in,, 
a 104d.). Recorded at La Piccola 

a. 


“* Mozart without the genius: Rossinj 
without the sparkle ’”’. Some such unkindly 
comparison is always cropping up with 
mention of Cimarosa’s famous old opera 
which, however, so delighted the Emperor 
Leopold IT at its first performance in Vienna 
in 1792 that he demanded a complete 
encore later in the night! A compliment 
indeed ; and what pleased an Emperor may 
well please you, too, to the extent of second, 
third and tenth playings. But there is no 
denying that the endless alternations of 
tonic and dominant, again and again, can 
grow tedious and the chattering ensembles 
never—especially without visible comedy— 
build up into the waves of joy which come 
surging off Mozart’s finale to the second act 
of Figaro. On the other hand there is a lot 
of charming music and a lot of fun too for 
those prepared to wait for it. The story in 
itself is quite good. It comes at some 
removes from The Clandestine Marriage by 
George Colman and David Garrick (which 
the Old Vic revived a few years back) ; and 
in this version it concerns Geronimo, a 
wealthy Bolognese, who has trouble in 
marrying off his two daughters. A good 
catch, a passing English milord, Count 
Robinson, was intending to wed Elisetta, 
but finds he prefers Carolina (he is a 
baritone, the sisters light sopranos and the 
combinations effected are pleasing). Un- 
fortunately Carolina is secretly married 
already to young, charming but penniless 
Paolino (a tenor of the type of Ernesto in 
Don Pasquale). A further complication is 
that the girls’ aunt, Fidalma, while inform- 
ing her niece that she too knows what love 
is, informs the audience that she is herself 
in love with Paolino. From all this ensue 
complications which on the stage and even 
to some extent on a record are genuinel 
funny and delightfully improper. I shall 
be surprised if the old favourite does not 
make a great hit at the Edinburgh Festival 
this year. If it is given as well as it is on 
these discs it can hardly fail. 


The casting seems nearly ideal, with the 
possible exception of the bass, who is 
hardly nimble enough. The girls as 
interpreted by Mmes Ratti (a Glyndebourne 
Nanetta) and Sciutti (whom we know in 
Figaro and The Barber) have graceful charm, 
without shrillness, the right turn of speed 
and pretty, light tones which blend well. 
Mme Stignani is admirably cast as the more 
mature but still amorous aunt. Calabrese, 
as in Jl Turco, comes through as quite a 
personality—especially where Count Robin- 
son is driven to the expedient of pretending 
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The London Philharmonic 


Orchestra 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
SYMPHONY No.8 IN D MINOR 


LXT 5314 


Sir Adrian’s set of the Vaughan Williams symphonies ts 
now once more complete. This No. 8 1s in every respect a 
worthy successor to the triumph of LXxT 2907/8, 2693, 
2787 and 2909-10-1 1-12. 





ERNEST ANSERMET 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

SYMPHONY No.6 IN B MINOR, Opus 74— 
‘PATHETIQUE’ 


LXT 5306 





THREE SPECIAL ADDITIONS 





RECORDS 





KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


HANDEL 

Gods all powerful; O sleep! Why dost thou leave me’; 
He shall feed his flock; I know that my redeemer liveth; 
Praise ye the Lord 

BACH 

Sheep may safely graze; Break in grief; 

Jesu, joy of man’s desiring; If ‘Thou be near 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 


LXT 5316 
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» be a monster in order to detach Elisetta ; 
dmirably funny scene. The find, as far as 
ara concerned, is the tenor Luigi Alva, who 
believe has recorded Almaviva in the 
allas-Gobbi Barber (due presently). He 
ings charmingly in a way which at times 
makes us think of Tito Schipa: his aria, 
one of the best things in the opera (half way 
hrough Act 2) is most attractive. So for 
hat matter is Mme Sciutti’s singing of 
arolina’s aria, in spite of a few rather 
entative turns of phrase. The quarrels and 
misunderstandings go with much sparkle 
and vivacity against well-balanced orchestral 
accompaniments, and the recording, which 
is clear and vivid without any clouding, 
shows up the ingenuity of the once-so-famous 
finales. 

Without being able to guarantee that this 
opera will eclipse Mozart in your affections, 
I extend to it a very warm welcome. For 
far too long we have had to go on hearsay 
and the overture. Here is the bright, 
chattering music wittily and tunefully sung, 
finely played and excellently recorded. If 
it’s a luxury, it is at least a quality job. 

P. : 


BELLINI. La Sonnambula—‘ Come per 
me sereno”’; ‘* Vi ravviso, o luoghi 
ameni’’; “‘ Ah! noncredea mirarti’’; 
‘Ah! nongiunge ”’. Lina Pagliughi 
(soprano), Cesare Siepi (bass), 
Orchestra Sinfonica della Radio 
Televisione Italiana di Torino 
conducted by Franco Capuana, Coro 
della Cetra directed by Giulio 
Mogliotti. Cetra EPOO315 (7 in., 
21s. Od.). 

These are from the complete Cetra 
recording of La Sonnambula. In addition 
to the two artists billed, we hear the 
voice of Ferruccio Tagliavini making 
two interjections, in ‘‘ Ah, non credea”’. 
This performance was. broadcast a 
good many years ago by the B.B.C., from 
an Italian tape, and those who heard it 
will remember that Mme Pagliughi’s voice 
had lost none of its sweet, fresh quality. 
She threads through “ Come per me 
sereno”’ and “Ah non credea”’ most 
delightfully. ‘“‘ Ah, non giunge” is less 
successful. Age shows: Mme Pagliughi 
must go carefully, and even so she does not 
hit all the notes quite exactly. Moreover, 
only the verse of the air is there. 

Now since much of the point of “ Ah, 
non giunge ”’ lies in hearing it sung through 
once “ straight ’’, and then a second time 
exquisitely and fascinatingly decorated, 
this version will inevitably be ruled out for 
many people. It also makes a short-value 
side. The single verse of “‘ Ah, non giunge ” 
takes a minute, plus 40 seconds of chorus 
and orchestra in a_tonic-and-dominant 
round-off. Just over five minutes of solo, in 
all, on the side. 

The other side is also short value, since 
“Come per me” is not completed by 
“ Sovra il sen la man mi posa”’ (as it was 
on Pagliughi’s earlier Parlophone 78 side) ; 
and. Siepi’s “‘ Vi ravviso ” is not completed 
by “Tu non sai” (as it was on his earlier 
Parlophone—not issued in this country). 
So there is only five minutes of music on 


this supposedly EP side. Siepi is in good 
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form; this recording dates already from 
the period when he had cleared much of 
the earlier looseness out of his voice. And 
indeed this little Cetra disc does offer the 
best Sonnambula extracts that are to be had 
at the moment in this country. New 
collectors without modern 78s (Pagliughi, 
Carosio, etc.) or Archives (Plancon), who 
are not prepared to go through second-hand 
lists, may well be tempted. The recording 
of the voice is forward and full—as if one 
were sitting in the front stalls. A.P. 


GIORDANO. Andrea Chenier: La 
Mamma morta: Si, fui soldato: La 
nostra morte. Renata Tebaldi 
(soprano), José Soler (tenor), 
Orchestra Sinfonica della Radio- 
televisione Italiana di Torino 
conducted by Arturo Basile. Cetra 
EPO0338 (7 in., 21s.). 

A reason for acquiring this little disc 
might be to possess Renata Tebaldi’s 
dignified account of Madeleine’s grieving 
plea to Gérard. It occupies one whole 
side and is taken at an ample pace, without 
the hysteria and ranting many modern 
Italian singers bring to it. Perhaps, if you 
are used to versions of such singers as Iva 
Pacetti or Caniglia (of the H.M.V. set) it 
may strike you as foo restrained; about 
which there can be no disputing, it being 
solely a matter of taste. I like the way 
Tebaldi phrases the early part but can see 
that a bit more slancio is ideally wanted to 
set an audience in a roar by the end. 

On the reverse, there is the last few 
minutes of the big final “‘off to the guillotine”’ 
duet. Here I think the singers though 
unfailing, are definitely less exciting than 
Gigli and Caniglia or even Sheridan and 
Pertile, though all those were exceptional 
in any event. Nor is the recording so 
noticeably good that this issue should 
supersede the other if you have it (handiness 
apart). José Soler, the Spanish tenor makes 
a good showing in the solo, though this 
has been much better made by several 
others. I think it would have been better to 
use the whole side to take in what you get 
of Gigli and Caniglia on the last two sides 
of the H.M.V. complete set (on 78’s). 
Tebaldi incidentally has also recorded the 
solo for Decca (X365) which backs her La 
Wally—neither of them showing the fine 
singer in a very imaginative state of mind. 

P. H.-W. 


MOZART. Don Giovanni : “‘Madamina!”’ 
(Act 1). The Marriage of Figaro: 
“Se vuol ballare”; ‘“ Aprite un 

>”. Ezio Pinza (bass), Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, New 
York, conducted by Bruno Walter. 
Philips ABE10015 (7 in., 13s. 24d.). 
Pinza was a great artist in Mozart as 
the salvaged examples of his Don Giovanni 
in the “50 Years of Operatic Singing ” 
series make very clear still. His defection, 
if that is not too unkind a word, to sing in 

South Pacific was regretted, but one doesn’t 

stay young for ever. Here he is again, 

standing a little too near the microphone 
and artfully husbanding a voice which 
nevertheless sounds elderly compared to 
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what we keep evergreen in our collections 
of our memories of him. Just as De Luca 
in old age made “ Aprite un po gli occhi” 
and got-by, on acting and charm; s0 
Pinza makes a winning thing of it. But 
Figaro’s earlier and sardonic apostrophe to 
the Count, his master, *‘ Se vuol ballare ”’, 
lacks bite. Pinza’s excellent sense of rhythm 
is much in evidence in Leporello’s Catalogue 
Song, which occupies the whole of one side 
without a break. This is the best of the 
record and goes with an authentic lilt under 
Bruno Walter’s direction. But even this 
comes more into the souvenir class than as a 
direct competitor with other, younger 
Leporellos—in the complete Don Giovanni's 
and elsewhere. P.H.-W. 


MOZART. Don Giovanni: Madamina! : 
La ci darem la mano: Dalla sua pace. 
Italo Tajo (bass), Elda Ribetti 
(soprano), Giuseppe Taddei (bari- 
tone), Cesare Valletti (tenor), 
Orchestra Sinfonica di Torino della 
Radiotelevisione Italiana conducted 
by Max Rudolf. Cetra EPO0333 
(7 in., 21s.). 

There is very good singing on this disc 
from Tajo and Taddei, but less good from 
Valletti and Ribetti. Tajo sings his Cata- 
logue Song with wit, variety of tone and no 
extravagances; and ‘Taddei is, in the 
duettino, a really seductive Don—so many 
we hear are anything but that—and makes 
one anxious to hear this fine artist in the 
eomplete recording of the opera, and also 
Tajo. 

Valletti suggests the wooden character 
Don Ottavio becomes when he ceases to 
sing Mozart’s lovely music. This artist puts 
insufficient tenderness into “ Dalla sua 
pace ’’, nor are his phrases well moulded. 
It is a disappointing performance. 

Ribetti is a credible, if rather a sophisti- 
cated Zerlina, but does not give all her 
notes quite their full value, an important 
matter in Mozart. The accompaniments 
are neatly done and the recording is good. 

A.R. 


MOZART. Il re pastore, K.208: 

**L’amerd, sard constante”’. Non 
temer, amato bene, K.490. 
Seefried (soprano), Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan (violin), Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ferdinand Leitner. D.G.G, 
EPL30045 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

The recording is beautiful ; orchestral 
backing, voice and violin all “ sitting” 
delightfully. The obbligato is exquisitely 
played, in perfect style. Mme. Seefried’s 
interpretation is at once warm and artfully 
simple. She omits the nineteenth century 
cadenza which sounds odd when one is 
used to it (as one is, no denying). She 
includes the C minor episode in the rondo 
which is all to the good ; but she does not 
attempt any of those links, those legato 
miracles of breath control which attach 
one section of the tune to its reprise, in the 
manner always displayed by the Melbas, 
Ritter-Ciampis and—for that matter— 
by Mme. Seefried’s forerunner, Elisabeth 
Schumann. Nor does she tease out the 
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phrases at any point and once, one rather 
feels, she is actually hurrying her stringed 
partner who of course could span the 
phrases in more leisurely style. Still, it is 
enjoyable ; especially taken in conjunction 
with the much less well known but beautiful 
concert aria on the reverse. A pity that in 
_the last minute of this there is a quite 
perceptible shortness of breath and that a 
trill, demanded by the sense, is not applied. 
But the singer “‘ gets away with it ”’ through 
innate musicianship and charm, plus the 
services of an affectionate obbligatist. 


P.H.-W. 


PUCCINI. Manon Lescaut : 
perduta, abbandonata” ; Closing 
Scene (both from Act 4). Dorothy 
Kirsten (soprano), Richard Tucker 
(tenor), Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, New York, conducted by 
Fausto Cleva. Philips NBE11052 
(7 in., lls. 10d.). 

This popular American pair from the 
Met have been working their way through 
the plum duets of opera and it is probable 
that their merits (and defects) are by now 
widely known. Miss Kirsten has a lovely 
voice and makes a good shot at the new 
Italian spinto idiom, whoops and gasps 
and all. The last aria and death scene are 
not my favourite items in an opera I 
otherwise love well ; it always seems to me 
that Puccini ran out of ideas about at this 
point. He seems to be rising round the 
earlier love music to eke the thing out. 
Callas in her operatic recital displays more 
temperament and Tebaldi, of the complete 
Decca set, displays a more opulent voice, 
but Miss Kirsten is an agreeable softer- 
edged alternative and is by no means 
outclassed. Des Grieux by this time in the 
opera is playing second fiddle. Mr. Tucker 
makes his contributions handsomely, but 
they are of no special appeal. The general 
performance and recording are worthy. 


** Sola, 


PUCCINI. La Bohéme: “Che gelida 


manina”’: “OQ Mimi tu pid non 
torni ’’: ** Vecchia zimarra ”’ 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (tenor), 
Cesare Siepi (bass), Giuseppe 
Taddei (baritone), Orchestra 
Sinfonia di Torino della Radio 


televisione Italiana conducted by 
Gabriele Santini. Cetra EPO0319 
(7 in. 21s.). 

Much as I love Tagliavini I am bound to 
say his “Che gelida manina” here is a 
disappointment. He takes the hurdles with 
some difficulty and evident strain, though 
the introductory passages have much of that 
pouting charm. Siepi booms tragically 
through the farewell to the old coat, over- 
doing it. Tozzi in the Beecham H.M.V. 
version has the. wit to sing it sotto voce. 
On the reverse, the duet goes well, though I 
think I prefer Di Stefano and Warren, if 
the competition is between 7-inch versions : 
by* taking a breath and hanging on to the 
penultimate note a little too long these two 
just lose the all important lilt. Another 
point: the operative part of this duet lasts 
about 24 minutes. Surely one ought to be 
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able, even with the introduction, to get a 
little more on to an extended-play 7-inch 
45 r.p.m. disc than on to an old 78 r.p.m. 
soup plate ? P.H.-W. 


STRAVINSKY. “Le Rossignol ”’. 

Le Rossignol Janine Micheau (sop.) 
La Cuisiniére 

Genévieve Moizan (sop.) 
Le Pécheur Jean Giraudeau (ten.) 
L’Empereur de Chine 

Lucien Lovano (bar.) 

Le Chambellan Michel Roux (bass) 
Le Bonze Bernard Cottret (bass) 
La Mort Christiane Gayraud (cont.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of La 
Radiodiffusion Francaise conducted 
by André Cluytens. Chorus Master: 
René Alix. Columbia 330X1437 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The opening bars of the Introduction to 
the First Act of The Nightingale at once 
recalls Debussy’s Nuages, though there is no 
reason to suppose that Stravinsky did not 
hit spontaneously on the same figure to 
suggest waves as Debussy did to suggest 
clouds in motion: but to me this Intro- 
duction more vividly recalled the first per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s entrancing little 
opera at Drury Lane Theatre in the second 
Russian opera season of 1914. Sir Thomas 
Beecham says in A Mingled Chime that it 
** delighted the ultra-moderns of the town 
and was adorned by one of Bakst’s most 
sumptuous scenic inventions”. The stage 
pictures were indeed sumptuous but, even as 
a young musician of small experience of 
contemporary music, I do not remember 
thinking the music ultra-modern. 

Stravinsky began to compose his opera 
in 1909 but had completed only the first Act, 
then called the Prologue, when he had to 
put it aside to work on The Fire Bird, com- 
missioned by Diaghilev; and it was not 
until the autumn of 1913, with that ballet, 
Petrushka and The Rite of Spring behind him 
that, at the request of the newly founded 
Free Theatre of Moscow, he turned back, 
a very different composer now, to The 
Nightingale. He naturally feared that there 
would be a great disparity of style between 
the first and the subsequént two acts, and 
it is interesting to speculate what sort of 
idiom he would have used for the exotic 
scenes at the Chinese Court had he com- 
pleted the opera in 1909. From the original 
Prologue he retained only the hauntingly 
beautiful fisherman’s song, which he intro- 
duces into both the other acts—the opera 
ends with it—and the motive that accom- 
panies the entrance of the Chamberlain. 

The orchestral Suite, which begins with 
the noisy music of the Chinese Court, goes 
on to the songs of the real and the mechan- 
ical nightingales, ignores the fisherman’s 
song until the long, slow section at the end, 
which, as R.F. said in his review of the Suite 
last month (LXT5233) is an anti-climax, 
and indeed from the Suite one gets little 
idea of the lyrical charm of the First Act. 
In this Act, Stravinsky beautifully expresses 
what he describes as “ the gentle poetry ” 
of Hans Andersen’s fairy-tale, “‘ the forest 
by the sea with its nightingale, the pure soul 
of the child who falls in love with its song ” 
this child being the kitchenmaid of the cast. 
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There is a nice touch of humour durin: this 
Act, in the pompous priest’s (the = nze) 
invariable reply to any question “ Tsing. 
Pe!” (I imagine that the words oc! the 
libretto will be issued with the disc ; as it is 
Calvorcaressi’s French translation reacs and 
sounds very well.) 

The performance and recording are alike 
admirable. There are no weaknesses in the 
cast and the balance between voices and 
orchestra is excellent. The only thing that 
does not tell is the attempt of the ladies of 
the Court to imitate the nightingale’s song 
by gargling with water, which needed a 

** close-up ”’ 

Jean Rccetems has the ideal voice for 
the fisherman, somewhat remote and melan- 
choly, with a nocturnal sort of tone ; and 
Janine Micheau, faced with a very difficult 
task, sings her lovely song in Act 1, and the 
virtuoso one addressed to the Emperor in 
Act 2, very well indeed. This second song 
would perhaps have been less artificial and 
more poetical had Stravinsky completed 
the opera in 1909. 

Genévieve Moizan gives a charming per- 
formance as the little kitchenmaid and 
Michel Roux is well in character as the 
Chamberlain. 

Lucien Lovano, the Armchair and Tree 
of Decca’s recording of L’Enfant et les 
Sortileges, has little to do but does it well. 
Christiane Gayraud, though adequate, did 
not efface the vivid memory I have of 
Madame Petrenko’s wonderful performance 
as Death in the astonishing scene in which 
the spectres call the Emperor to count and 
the nightingale which, after hearing the 
mechanical bird, he had spurned, sings 
exquisitely of a magic garden and even 
enchants Death who has come to claim him 
(Janine Micheau attacks her D flats in alt 
brilliantly in this scene). Death, in fact, is 
defeated by the nightingale who had asked 
for reward only the tribute of tears at the 
beauty of her song. 

The Emperor weeps again, Death dis- 
appears, and the bird promises always to 
return at dawn. The courtiers, however, 
believe the Emperor to be dead and advance 
in a solemn funeral march to his bed- 
chamber. They are extremely disconcerted 
when, in a flash of blinding sunlight, he sits 
up and says, ‘‘ Good morning to you all” ! 
The curtain falls to the song of the fisherman. 

There is an excellent chorus who have a 
piece all to themselves, an entr’acte, before 
the Chinese March in Act 2. This is known 
as the ‘* draughts ” chorus because of the 
stage direction, “‘ There was a running to 
and fro and a thorough draught.”’. 

The orchestra have a chance to exhibit 
their virtuosity in the Chinese March, the 
song of the mechanical bird, and the 
entr’acte to Act 3, and do so brilliantly. 
throughout, under André 
Cluyten’s admirable direction, very well 
indeed. The orchestration is miraculous. 

This opera is perfectly suited to the 
gramophone and one can easily imagine— 
there is little action—its course on the stage. 
For imaginative treatment I put this most 
enjoyable performance on a level with 
Columbia’s recording of ‘L’Enfant et. les 
Sortiléges. It is a very real achievement. 


A.R. 
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VERDI. Il Trovatore: Di quella pira! : 
D’Amor sull’ali rosee: Miserere—Ah! 
che la morta. Giacomo Lauri Volpi 
(tenor), Caterina Mancini (soprano), 
Orchestra Sinfonica e Coro di 
Torino della Radiotelevisione 
Italiana conducted by Fernando 
Previtali. Cetra EPOO302 (7 in., 
2Is.). 


A reason for buying this brief Cetra 
selection of pieces from Jl Trovatore would 
be to have Lauri Volpi’s immensely 
exciting “‘ Di quella pira” which is not 
in fact as solidly sung as either Bjérling’s 
or Del Monaco’s (after all he is not young 
by any reckoning). But he gives it a kind 
of precarious bugle note energy which is, 
to some tastes, marvellously exciting. 

Caterina Mancini has a real Italian 
dramatic seprano’s tone, intense and tragic 
but she remains well below the standard 
set in the aria by Tebaldi and Milanov. 
She starts without the lovely introduction 
and ignores the trills, except at the end 

where the trill is lazy. Quite good but also 
quite second rate. 

The Miserere scene is done with energy, 
but does not “* come off” on record very 
much better than in any other version 
known to me—and indeed less well than in 
the Decca or H.M.V. complete sets. 
Adequate recording. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Tannhiauser — Overture ; 
** Dich, teure Halle” (Elisabeth’s 
Aria) ; “‘ Gar viel und schén” (The 
Landgrave’s Address); “ Blick’ ich 
umher”’ (Wolfram’s Scene); “ Be- 
gliickt darf nun dich, o Heimat ”’ 
(Pilgrim’s Chorus); ‘“* Allmacht’ge 
Jungfrau” (Elisabeth’s Prayer) ; “*O 
du mein holder Abendstern” (Wolf- 
ram’s Song); ‘* Inbrunst im Herzen ”’ 
(Tannhauser’s Rome narration). 


Elisabeth Leonie Rysanek (sop.) 
Tannhauser 
Wolfgang Windgassen (ten.) 


Wolfram von Eschenbach 
Eberhard Wachter (bar.) 
Hermann, Landgrave of Thuringia 
Josef Greindl (bass) 
Bayerischer Rundfunk Chorus, 
Wirttembergisches Staatsor- 
chester, Stuttgart, conducted by 
Ferdinand Leitner. D.G.G. 
DGM19069 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Leitner gives a good straightforward 
rendering of the Tannhduser Overture, one 
of the kind that belongs to the opera house 
rather than the concert hall. The horns at 
the start are beautifully mellow and the 
strings have a lovely tone, in the quiet section 
of the Venusberg music they are exquisite 
—but the recording, otherwise excellent, 
makes the bass sound rather tubby and the 
timpani are indistinct. Rysanek’s generous, 
warm tones ‘are well suited to “‘ Elisabeth’s 
Greeting ”, but when she made this disc 
the middle part of her voice lacked steadi- 
ness. This shows up more clearly in 
“Elisabeth’s Prayer ” in which the singer 
does not attempt to sing mezza voce in the 
section so marked by Wagner. Her high 
notes ring out splendidly and make a 
thrilling end to the “* Greeting ”’. 
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Greindl is an admirable Landgrave, and 
his long solo, mainly declamatory, is much 
helped by the fine playing of the maestoso 
orchestral phrases. Wolfram’s song at the 
Tournament can be dull, but Wachter, 
though lacking in beauty of voice, keeps it 
alive and has some sense of the words. 
What he does not do is to sing softly, and 
this, in his address to the Evening Star, is 
disastrous. The ’cellos, after he has, with 
hardly a grain of feeling, plodded through 
the melody, show us just how it ought to 
be sung. The verdict on Wachter is the 
familiar one, *‘ Could do better’, for he 
really could make much more of his natural 
resources if he tried. 

The Pilgrims’ Chorus is sung in a 
movingly devotional and fervent way, but 
why were the important parts for Elisabeth 
and Wolfram left out, thus robbing the 
scene of its effectiveness, especially of 
Elisabeth’s poignant words, “ He will not 
come again’’, after she has anxiously 
scanned the faces of the pilgrims in search 
of Tannhauser. This sort of mistake was 
made, as I pointed out last month, in the 
Meistersinger selections and, being easily 
avoidable, is exasperating. 

Windgassen does well in his long and 
difficult scena and only needs full and round 
top notes to do justice to its strenuous 
moments. This apart, there is plenty 
dramatic feeling in his rendering: but 
surely the concert ending is not so abrupt 
as the one used here. The music just peters 
out. 

There is, as has been seen, much to be 
critical about on this disc, but much also 
to enjoy. A.R. 


CORENA OPERATIC RECITAL. La 
Cenerentola : **Miei _rampolli 
femminini”’?; “Sia qualunque delle 
figlie”’. L?Italiana in Algeri: ‘‘ Ho 
un gran peso sulla testa”’ (Rossini). 
Il Matrimonio Segreto: “ Udite, 
tutti, udite’’ (Cimarosa). Fernando 
Corena (bass), Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino con- 
ducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 
Griselidis: ‘‘ Loin de sa femme 
qu’on est bien” (Massenet). Le 
Caid: “Le tambour-major tout 
galonne d’or”’ (Thomas). La pas 
d’armes du Roi Jean (Saint-Saéns). 
Philemon et Baucis: ‘‘ Au bruit des 
lourds marteaux”’”? (Gounod). La 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein: 
** Piff-paff-puff’’ (Offenbach). 
Fernando Corena (bass), Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande conducted 
by James Walker. Decca LXT5307 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Fernando Corena, though firmly estab- 
lished in one’s mind as an exponent of 
Italian buffo bass roles, is in fact not an 
Italian, but the son of a Turkish father and 
an Italian mother. He was born in 
Switzerland. As five of the items on his new 
recital disc are in such excellent French, this 
little explanation is worth making. It is for 
these French arias, all worth while, all 
neglected, that the disc is particularly 
welcome. Not that the Rossini and 
Cimarosa are not well done: on the con- 
trary, in two instances he makes rings round 
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the singer of the aria in the complete set. 
But the French side contains some “‘finds”’. 
The Massenet excerpt is a cheerful ditty ° 
(much in contrast to most of the score) in | 
which the devil, who has come to tempt the , 
faithful Griselidis, points out how much he 
is enjoying being away from his spouse. ‘The 
song about the drum major who infatuates 
the girls with his gold braid and martial air 
used to be a great favourite. It is Ambroise 
Thomas in a Donizetti-like mood and 
shows off Corena’s acting. The Saint-Saéns 
is not strictly from an opera, being a Victor 
Hugo dramatic ballad set to music: a 
romantic piece of tushery, half spoof but 
pleasant. The Gounod is not the beautiful 
Philemon and Baucis lullaby made last month 
by Souzay but Vulcan’s forging song, once 
sung at the ‘“‘ Proms” by rumbustious 
basses. The Offenbach is the entrance air 
of *‘ General Boum ”’, a French cousin of 
the Duke of Plaza Tora in The Gondoliers. 
Irresistible, and put over, like everything 
else on this side, with splendid verve. 

In the Jialiana excerpt, Corena catches 
the rueful “ happy but none too happy ” 
tone very cleverly. This is admirable vocal 
acting. But Rossini and Cimarosa bass 
arias, on their own and out of context, need 
all the sparkle a singer like this gives them 
if they are not to grow wearisome. All in 
all, the collection adds to a growing 
reputation. P.H.-W. 


HUMOUROUS 


BORGE. Caught in the Act. Humour 
at the piano by Victor Borge. 
Philips BBL7118 (12 in., 35s. 14d.). 


Victor Borge, American Dane with a 
quickness you would say was Levantine, is 
that rare thing, the really funny Funny-man. 
But a word of warning about this record. 
First time through, it has you in convulsions. 
Second time, the enthusiasm of the audience 
—for it is a live performance—gets on the 
nerves. Of course an audience is necessary : 
Borge’s act would not work in a vacuum. 
But the more they love him, hold him up, 
muddle his wonderful timing, the more one 
begins to resent them. This is always the 
case with studio audiences: they make us 
feel that we are missing something and that 
nevertheless they are less perceptive than 
we are. 

Basically Mr. Borge’s act is not wildly 
original. He is a good pianist; and has 
turned this to merriment, as when he plays 
the Minute Waltz by Chopin (“ It won’t 
take along”) and gets speedier and 
speedier till the thing collapses. The tricks 
he plays are those which Herchel Henlere 
and, in his earlier days, Vic Oliver used to 
play; i.e. getting a finger caught, like 
Chico Marx, between two black notes 
which are “ too near together”. But the 
unexpectedness of his gags and the variety 
of jokes he conjures up out of nothing at all 
make him in my view superior even to 
Danny Kaye. 

This record contains a rich selection of his 
best things; including the asinine family- 
background chat. The plums are the 
imaginary Mozart opera which is even 
better than Ustinov and is just the thing. to 
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irritate your friends who go to Glynde- 
bourne—a wonderfully funny skit—over- 
ture, bass aria, soprano’s death throes 
and all. 


The other gem comes at the end of the 
second side and is a reading-aloud, plus 
the Borge patent phonetic punctuation (a 
burp for a full-stop, a tweet for a comma 
and appropriate onomatopoeic sounds for 
the dash, the exclamation-mark, etc.). This 
may not be without rival, but it is terrifically 
comic once or twice. 


With the proviso about the audience, the 
record is recommended and—as far as one 
can lay down the law about audible jokes— 
it is “ guaranteed to make you laugh ”. 


P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 
Vocal 


E.M.I. have been backward in remounting 
the vocal jewels they hold in their vaults ; 
but a flash and glitter which will please 
many comes from a little EP, H.M.V. 
7EP7035, which collects four sides made by 
Miliza Korjus that used to be available on 
special order from the German catalogue. 
On one side we have the Queen of the 
Night’s second aria, “ Der Hélle Rache”’, 
and the Bell Song from Lakmé sung in 
Italian. On the other, one of Korjus’s best 
records, “‘ Ernani, involami’’, sung in 
German, with recitative but not cabaletta, 
and done with feeling. The Bolero from 
I Vespri Siciliani which completes the disc 
(sung in Italian this time), is not really 
buoyant and gay enough. Korjus does 
some beautiful things: listen to the attack 
and beautiful tone on the high B flat, 
‘“* Hort! ’’, at the end of the Queen of the 
Night’s air. The Lakmé piece is a better 
recording, with some Galvanic brilliance in 
the florid passages. Turns and mordents 
are executed with a neatness and certainty 
that we seldom hear today ; trills are not 
quite so sure. The sleeve tells us that Miliza 
Korjus “ learnt all she knows about singing 
from gramophone records . . . she tried 
to imitate Tetrazzini, Frieda Hempel and 
Galli-Curci. As she grew older she worked 
day after day with the gramophone records 
of these great singers’. Some of them we 
can now hear again in the “ Golden 
Treasury’ series which H.M.V. have 
taken over from Victor. 

Towards the end of 1955, two versions of 
The Beggar’s Opera, both in an Austin 
edition, appeared simultaneously : H.M.V.’s 
on two plum-label discs, conducted by 
Sargent, with a cast led by Elsie Morison as 
Polly and John Cameron as Macheath ; 
and Argo’s on three discs in an album, 
conducted by Richard Austin, with a cast 
led by Carmen Prietto and Dennis Noble. 
Most people agreed that the Argo was the 
more attractive performance, though some 
(including P.H.-W., who reviewed the two 
sets in these pages) found that their copies 
had bad patches of recording. In any case, 
the Argo set was very much more expensive. 

Well, Argo have now recut their Beggar’s 
Opera, so that it fits on to two discs, and they 
have improved the recording in the process. 
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About ten minutes of dialogue has gone, 
but none of the music. It is now a thoroughly 
competitive version—in fact it seems to me 
an obvious first choice. The performance 
is more spirited, more alive, more tangy ; 
and where the speech in the H.M.V. set 
varied between the genteel-refined (Polly) 
and the poetic-affected (Macheath), that of 
the Argo set, produced by Douglas Clever- 
don, is thoroughly integrated with the music. 
In both versions two casts, singers and 
actors, are employed—blatantly so in the 
H.M.V. set, while in Argo (to quote 
P.H.-W.) “‘ you would hardly guess that, 
except in the case of Marjorie Westbury 
(Mrs. Peachum), who both sings and 
speaks, a pair of performers is involved in 
each role ”’. 

Besides, the Argo set has four more 
musical numbers in it than the H.M.V. 
Also, it uses Austin’s 1920 score, which calls 
for its accompaniment on a small instru- 
mental ensemble of eight players. And a 
star-studded ensemble it is, including 
Geoffrey Gilbert, flute; Leon Goossens, 
oboe; Jean Pougnet, violin; Anthony 
Pini, ’cello ; and our own L.S., harpsichord. 

Sir Malcolm uses the heavier orchestral 
score which Austin prepared in 1940. 
Among the Argo cast, Martha Lipton 
appears as Lucy, and William McAlpine as 
Filtch. The numbers are RG101-2. 

The other “‘ extended-plays ” this month 
are mainly expensively dished-up versions of 
items that we used to buy on single 12-inch 
sides: ‘Thais’s command to her mirror, 
** Dis-moi que je suis belle”, for example, 
which with recitative used to be only one 
side of a 78, but now takes half of H.M.V. 
7ER5077. Joan Hammond is rather gusty 
here, far more impressive in Leonora’s 
great scene from Forza, “Son giunta... 
Madre, pietosa Vergine ”’, done complete 
with chorus. Even so, though she rises 
splendidly to the big, broad phrases, she 
will disappoint all but her huge circle of 
fans in the less convincing parlando 
passages. 

The Death of Butterfly lasts under three 
minutes, but to hear Victoria de los Angeles 
do it (beautifully) outside the complete set 
involves all of 7ER5076, which brings also 
the Intermezzo (side 1), the conversation 
with Suzuki (“Come una_ mosca 
prigioniera ”’), and finally the approaching 
Pinkerton’s cries of  ‘* Butterfla-ee”’ 
(Giuseppe di Stefano, unnamed on the 
label). 7ER5075 presents the men from 
the H.M.V. Faust, in crude, loud, unshaded 
performances of ** A moi les plaisirs (Gedda 
and Christoff—who sounds absurd in 
French), and “Avant de _ quitter” 
(Borthayre). This last is by rights also only 
a single 78 side (sometimes 10-inch), so it 
has been “‘ extended ” with the uninteresting 
recitative before, and afterwards Wagner’s 
interrupted snatch of Rat Song, and the 
recitative which should lead into the 
Golden Calf, but breaks off just before it. 

On Columbia SEL1560 Norman Walker 
moves rather lugubriously through “‘ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts... But who may 
abide ” and “* For behold, darkness . . . The 
people that waiked in darkness ”’, from the 
Sargent-conducted Messiah. A.P. 
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Orchestral 

Beecham’s version of Elgar’s *‘ Enig:1a” 
Variations, played by the Royal jhil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Philips SBR6‘'24) 
first appeared coupled with the Cock: ign 
overture and the Serenade for Strings 
(which are now recoupled as SBR6225 and 
on which I will comment next month), but 
there will probably be a big demand for it 
on its own. The performance is wonderfully 
good, and the recording extremely vivid, 
though there seemed rather more back- 
ground mush to “ Dorabella” than | 
remembered. On Decca LW5281 Peter 
Maag conducts L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande in a beautifully scaled perform- 
ance of the most endearing of Mozart’s 
early symphonies, the one in A major 
(K.201) which he wrote when he was 
nineteen. This has long been available in 
two other versions, in each case coupled 
with another Mozart symphony. The 
recording is most satisfying. I must confess 
to rather less enthusiasm for a selection 
from Les Sylphides (H.M.V. 7EP7033) 
played by the Covent Garden orchestra 
conducted by Robert Irving. The perform- 
ance lacks magic, and the recording does 
little to help the players. Chopin’s pieces 
seem to be re-orchestrated (and sometimes 
rather ham-fistedly) every time a ballet 
company stages Les Sylphides. It would be 
nice one day to hear this music, either in 
the theatre or on record, in the orchestration 
used for the first performance. (Did not 
the great Stravinsky himself have a hand in 
it ?) The sleeve is inaccurate about keys; 
it is the prelude that is transposed (into A 
flat) and not the Nocturne. The disc also 
includes the D major mazurka and the 
G flat waltz. 

In 1955 and 1956 D.G.G. produced on 
ten-inch discs Beethoven’s second and 
fourth piano concertos played by Kempf, 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under van Kempen. Now, both these works 
have been reissued on a single twelve-inch 
record (DGM18310), and the new disc is 
an extremely attractive proposition, the 
concertos costing a pound less than they did 
before. There is an astonishing amount of 
music on each side, and perhaps the quality 
does not quite last to the very end ; it is not 
in any case quite D.G.G.’s best quality, 
with a resonance that does not sound natural 
to my ears, and rather tinny sounds at the 
top of the keyboard. But Kempff’s perform- 
ances, though not superlative, are very fine, 
and none the worse for a certain restraint 
that seems to characterise so much of his 
playing. At the new price these concertos 
are very good value*. RF. 





* See also T.H.’s review of a similar coupling on 
page 447 
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OL7°35 





AMPLIFIER 











p---------- 


The DL7-35 with wide 
range speaker system can 
be supplied in two superb 
cabinets finished in nat- 
ural mahoganv at £144.5.0 
net. Provision is made for 
any of the following items 
which can be fitted as 
optional extras: 4-speed 
single or automatic record 
player; Avantic VHF-FM 
or MW-AM/VHF-FM 
radio feeder unit; Avantic 
tape player. 


The Avantic loudspeaker system comprises a 12” diameter 





low frequency unit and two 24” high frequency units. The 
frequency range of the system is 20—22,500 cps. and the peak 
power ratings are 40 watts (1.f.) and 10 watts (h.f.). 
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Please send me illustrated leaflets on the DL17-35 and | 
‘Glyndebourne’; also the name of my nearest Avantic dealer. | 





The finger-tips with which you gently 
usher in the strings hold no baton, but 
here is the same delicacy of touch, the 
same surety of control you would ex- 
perience if you were, indeed, conduct- | y 
ing the orchestra. With the infinite ! 
flexibility and wide compensation facilities 
that this remarkable new amplifier affords, 
every instrument, every voice . . . every sound 
can be re-created with the full richness and 
colour of a natural performance. If you love 
music, you must hear the DL7-35. 


The orchestra is in your hands 


with the outstanding new 








About the Avantic DL7-35 

High Fidelity Amplifier... . 

This is based on a specially designed Mullard circuit, further developed to 
compete in the American market with the finest amplifiers the world 
offers. Hitherto, America has taken all we could make. Increased produc- 
tion has now made possible its release here. Among its special features is 
a Loudness Control which compensates for low level reproduction of high 
level inputs It enables you to re-create at any volume level the original balance 
of sound. 

SPECIFICATION . 
Push-pull distributed load output stage producing 27 watts continuous sine 
wave output at 0.1% total distortion. 

Frequency response: +1 dB Ic/s. to 100 ke/s. 

Damping Factor: 50. Output impedances: 4Q, 8Q and 162. 

Tape recorder outlet. Radio power supplies. 

8-inputs with 8-position selector switch. 

5-record-play-back characteristics. 

Loudness control. Bass and treble controls. 

3-position low-pass filter switch. Rumble filter. 

3-position Monitor/Record switch. 

Overall intermodulation distortion: 1% at 20 watts output. : 

Price: Power amplifier and pre-amplifier control unit complete £55.0.0d. 


Post coupon today for fully descriptive leaflet and the name of your nearest 
Avantic Dealer where you can judze this remarkable amplifier for yourself. 


HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCERS 


Manufactured by 


BEAM-ECHO LIMITED 
Witham, Essex. Tel: Witham 3184. Grams: Parion, Witham. 
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UN BALLO IN 
MASCHERA 


The Complete recording with album / 

and Italian libretto. With Ferruccio CEnG 
Tagliavini, Giuseppe Valdengo, Maria 
Curtis Verna, Pia Tassinari. 
Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana, Turin. 
Conductor Angelo Questa. 

Set of two twelve inch L.P. records. 334 1r.p.m. N 1250 


Y) 


TRADE & EXPORT 
ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 
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LA SONNAMBULA | 


coecoee Pierre The Complete recording with album 
and Italian libretto. .With Lina 
Pagliughi, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Cesare 


7k Siepi, Anna Maria Anelli, Wanda 


Ruggeri, Pier Luigi Latinucci, 
Armando Benzi. Orchestra and Chorus of Radio meth, 
Turin. Conductor Franco Capuana. 
Set of three twelve inch L.P. records. 33} r.p.m. Ni 1240 


12 inch L.P. Records. Price, including Duty and Purchase Tax. Post Free 57/6 per record 





RIGOLETTO (Verdi) **Caro nome’’ Lina Pagliughi, ™ La 
donna e mobile ’’ Ferruccio Tagliavini, ‘‘ Bella figlia dell ‘amore ’ 

Lina Pagliughi, Irma Colasanti, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe 
Taddei. One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 030! 


LA SONNAMBULA (Bellini) ‘‘Come per me sereno’ 
L. Pagliughi, ** Vi ravviso o luaghi ameni ’’ C. Siepi and ll 
**Ah ! non credea mirarti’’ L. Pagliughi, F. Tagliavini, ‘* Ah ! 
non giunge *’ L. Pagliughi and Chorus. 

One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0315 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) **Libiamo, libiamo’’ Francesco 
Albanese and Chorus, * ‘Ah, fors e lui ’’ Maria Meneghini Callas, 
**Teneste la promessa,’’ ‘‘Addio del passato*’ Maria 
Meneghini Callas. One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0303 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) “‘ Follie ! Follie |... Sempre libera °’ 
M. Meneghini Callas, ‘*‘ De miei enn spiriti ’’ F. Albanese, 
** Di provenza il mar ’’ U. Savares 

se ‘disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0317 


LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli) ‘‘ Suicidio’’ Maria Meneghini 
Callas, ‘‘Cielo e mar!’’ Gianni Poggi. 
One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0320 


7 inch E.P. Records. 


TAGLIAVINI RECITAL. Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). 
‘**Di tu se fedele. Rigoletto (Verdi) ‘‘ Questa o quella”’. 
Falstaff (Verdi) ‘‘ Dal labbro il Canto " is Sonnambula 
(Bellini) ‘‘ Prendi, !’anel ti dono ”’ 

One ‘disc, 45 rpm. EPO 0331 


ANDREA CHENIER (Giordano) ‘‘La mamma morta”’ 
Renata Tebaldi, ‘‘ Si fui soldato ’’ Jose Soler, ‘‘ La nostra morte ”’ 
Renata Tebaldi, Jose Soler. One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0338 


DON GIOVANNI (Mozart) ‘‘ Madamina il catalogo e 
questo ”’ Italo Tajo, ‘‘ La ci darem la mano ’’ Elda Ribetti and 
Giuseppe Taddei, ‘‘ Dalla sua pace *’ Cesare Valletti. 

One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0333 


LA BOHEME (Puccini) “ Che gelida manina’’ Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, ** Vecchia zimarra’’ Cesare Siepi, ‘‘In un coupe— 
O, mimi, tu piu non torni’’ Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe 
Taddei. One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0319 


iL TROVATORE (Verdi) “Di quella pira’’ Giacomo Lauri 
Volpi, ‘*D’amor sull’ali rosee’’ Caterina Mancini, ‘‘Miserere’’ 
Caterina Mancini and Giacomo Lauri Volpi. 

One disc, 45 r.p.m. EPO 0302 


Price, including Duty and Purchase Tax. Post Free 21/- per record 





Complete Catalogue of Cetra L.P. Records available |/6d. Post Free 


Rare Records 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR CETRA RECORDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 











4 OXFORD ROAD, STATION APPROACH, 
MANCHESTER |. Telephone: CENtral 9759 es = 











wa wan Also available from Appointed 
one Ee throughout the Country 
SERVICE 
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This is your life... 
HOw have your musical tastes changed in the last five years ? How many of your old favourites have been relegated to the 
lower shelves, played once a year, if at all? The music you enjoy is a mirror that reflects you and your changing tastes. 
A Grundig tape recorder provides a very practical solution to the problem of changing tastes. A tape library grows 
with you and there is never any waste. A much-played Grieg can become a mint-fresh Rawsthorne for no more effort 


(or expense) than is required to fit the tape which holds the old recording and re-record the new on it. 


With a Grundig tape recorder the world of music is at your feet. If music is your interest .. . 


keep rt alive wisn . 





TAPE RECORDER 





r— : : 2 
| GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept: G21, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.| 
| Please send me a copy of vour illustrated booklet on the Grundig TK 820/3D 


. » | NAME 
TK 820/3D 


PRICE 98 gns. 
excluding microphone 





ADDRESS .......... 











| (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co.Ltd.) it 
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Turning 





is best” series No¢d 





THE accuracy of turned parts is of vital importance to the quality 
and reliability of gramophone reproducing equipment. One example is the 
turntable of the well known Garrard Model 30] Transcription Motor, which 
is an aluminium casting weighing 8 lbs. It is turned on a Capstan lathe as 
illustrated above, then tested to ensure that it is true and perfectly balanced. 


One more reason why Garrard units are the finest in the world. 


AUDIO 
PERFECTION 





TH GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD SWINDON - WILTS 
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The “A-Z”” PRECORD TAPE 
AMPLIIFIER — a self-powered 
hi fi Tape Recording Amplifier 
for use with Wearite or Collaro 
Decks and British or American 
Tapes. Price £230, ex works, 





See and hear the new PRECORD 
TAPE AMPLIFIER and the 
latest TRI-CHANNEL, Room 
No. 128. 


STAND No. 36 
AUDIO FAIR 
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Our experience over the past twenty-five years indicates that sooner or later those whose discerning ears | 
can apprecia uction follow 
yA RM ody MN si, _ Ree wren ws ry —s Amplifier at £25. io enmaiten Santee at raw Ay AA. ~~ ee —_ 115 .- 
a y .10.0, or v.h.f. and Tape Recording Amplifiers. we shall ligh terat ; 
all these products or to demonstrate their obvious superiority in our Sound Studio. More ‘and more people ‘a call on ry RAR, the ‘experts lead. 


TRADE SUPPLIED 
SOUND SALES LIMITED WET STRET, CeME gb hbORATORIES 


Tel. Farnham 6461 (3 lines) Grams “ Sounsense ”’ Parnham 


NEW YORK NEW ZEALAND ehOhy ECumn GOln ie SOUTH AFRICA ITALY 
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That is a bold statement, 

but we mean it: we invite 

F. J. CAMM you to compare Stentorian 
. High Fidelity, for perform- 


eater of ance and price, with any other 
“Practical mel cnet 3 y 
Wireless’’ quip > 


The H.F. 1012 is a good 
example : it is one of the range 
of Stentorian speakers (incor- 
porating the patented Cam- 
bric Cone) which have been 
endorsed by leading experts 
such as those shown here, and 
also byenthusiasts everywhere. 

Specialisation — backed by 


and “Practical 
Television’”’ 





JOHN GILBERT over 30 years’ experience—is 
Technical the secret of our success, not 
Editor ‘‘Music only in this country, but in 
Trades face of fierce competition in 
Review” 


the U.S.A. and in many other 
overseas countries. The sug- 
gested loudspeaker systems 
illustrated below are typical 
of those approved by users all 
over the world, and their let- 
ters, in ever-growing numbers, 
are almost embarrassingly 
complimentary. 





PERCY WILSON 
Technical 


ont, High fidelity at realistic cost 


Senior Bass Reflex 
Corner Console. 





Stentorian H.F. 1012 in 
Standard Bass Reflex 
Console Cabinet. 





Type H.F. 1012 
10” unit, die cast, 12,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone. 10 


Type H.F. 1012 
10” unit, die cast, 12,000 gauss 





























watts capacity. 30-14,000 magnet, cambric cone, 
Technical 35 c.p.s. £4.19.9 Bass resonance 35 c.p.s. 
, Sogn Standard Bass Reflex Syge Tae 
Record Console ae -_ m/c pressure 
Review” For use with 10” or 12” units 7, a es Sage. 
with provision for tweeter. _ 4,000 c.p.s. 5 watts. 
32” x 22” x 16”. £10 y 10 : 0 ecommended for use with 
I H.F. 1012. £4.4.0 
eee 
Senior Bass Reflex Corner 
Console 
te gee with 10” a 12” units 
Stentorian W.B. 12 with provision for tweeter. 
Quality Amplifier i= 35”x30”x 19”. €18.01.0 
MILES HENSLOW 12 watts low noise input 
. circuit, double triode phase 
Technical splitter, push-pull output 
Editor a giving ees 
“ reproduction. 0. 
a Stentorian VHF/FM 
tw 


uner 

Rock-steady tuning with 
no drift. Frequency range 
87.5-108 Mc/s. Extra-high 
sensitivity for fringe areas. 





Ask your usual dealer to demonstrate, —— : Ls 
or see and hear the complete range g 

at our London office, 109 Kingsway, ! 

W.C.2, any Saturday between 9 a.m. 

and I2 noon. Fully descriptive leaflets 
gladly sent on request. 


WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO CO. LTD - MANSFIELD - NOTTS 


. > 
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“STOP PRESS 


The following reviews* were received 
too late for inclusion in the earlier pages. 


TROUBADOURS, TROUVERES AND 
MINNESINGERS. Chansons and 
Motets of the 13th Century : 
L’autre jour—Au tens pascour (Anon.); 
Lanean vei la folha (Ventadorn) ; 
Lanquand li jorn (Rudel) ; Chevau- 
choie lez un bruel (Anon.) ; Chan- 
connéte—A la cheminée (Anon.) ; 
Chanson d’aube: Gaite de la tor 


(Anon.) ; Chanson de toile: En un 
vergier. (Anon.) ; Prendés-y-garde 
(Anon.) ; Volez-vos que je vos chant 


(Anon.) ; Pus sabers nom val ni sens 
(Riquier) ; Dieus! je suis ja prés de 
joir (Anon.) ; Main se leva la bien 
faite Aelis (Anon.). 2 Organa: 
Judaea et Jerusalem (Leoninus) ; 
Sederunt principes (Perotinus). Pro 
Musica Antiqua conducted by 
Safford Cape. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14068 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


This is an enterprising disc, breaking 
much new ground in old music, and mixed 
up thoroughly as regards repertory. There 
are troubadour and trouvére songs, secular 
motets, and organa for the Mass and Office. 
The music is presented in such a way that 
the maximum use is made of the available 
contrasts of voice and instrumental timbre. 
Some of the songs and motets make an 
immediate appeal (even to untutored ears, 
of which more than one pair exists in my 
household) and I am sure that a song like 
Chevauchoie lez un bruel or a motet such as 
Prendés-y-garde—Heé ! mi enfant would capti- 
vate even the stubbornest contemplator of 
the “ tyro’s triptych ” (1750-1950) which 
[ have recently referred to elsewhere. 


Side 1 contains a round dozen of songs 
and motets, edited by some of the great 
names of the musicological world, past and 
present. But when Adler, Aubry, Beck, 
Coussemaker, Gennrich, Rokseth and 
Wellesz rub shoulders on one side of a disc, 
a little inconsistency in aims and ideals is 
bound to result. Lancan vei la folha, in 
Egon Wellesz’s edition, flows along much 
more smoothly than the song by Guiraut 
Riquier, more formally presented by 
Gennrich. Or is it simply that Bernard 
de Ventadorn’s song is musically better 
than Guiraut’s Pus sabers nom val ni sens, 
one of the fewsongs for which we know 
the actual date of composition (April 
1282) ? In any case, I am sorry that the 
single line of instrumental accompaniment 
composed (in impeccable thirteenth century 
style) by Wellész was not used. Early 
French sources like La Chanson de Horn tell 
us quite definitely that songs were accom- 
panied, and that the instrument usually 
played a little prelude and a postlude, as 
well as supporting the voice in the body of 
the song. To present the entire repertory 
of medieval song as unaccompanied monody 
is Just-as bad as recording baroque string 
music without coritinuo (see p. 453). “It 
leads to monotony as well as accusations of 
being unhistorical. One last point regard- 
ing Lancan vei la folha: this is a man’s song, 
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as the text proves (“for she scorns me, she 
who is the thing I most desire ’’) and the 
only possible excuse for having it sung by a 
woman is the presence of a divine voice. In 
this case, the excuse is regrettably not valid. 

The tenor who sings Chevauchove is, on the 
other hand, entirely convincing, and 
musically so. His handling of the favourite 
**dorenlot ” refrain, almost a_horn-call 
echoing through bosky glades, is a joy to 
hear. He shares (most effectively) the song 
Gaite de la tor with another tenor. Volez 
vos que je vos chant, a soprano solo, is beauti- 
fully sung, and reminds us of the debt that 
secular song owed the church. The 
beginning of this piece is one of the best- 
known melodic clichés among the whole 
corpus of first-mode antiphons. 

The four motets are all anonymous, and 
three of them are founded upon liturgical 
tenors: In seculum, Veritatem, and Et vide. 
Here the instruments play an important 
part, repeating the notes of the tenor in set 
rhythmic patterns while the singing parts 
intertwine above. The texts sung by these 
voices, it should be noted, are French: in 
medieval times it was not considered at all 
inconsistent to base a light-hearted song on a 
florid fragment from plainsong. The sacred 
hallowed the secular, then as later, when 
even the most jocular of song-books began 
with a motet or grace. 

Nothing could so finely point up the 
differences in style of Léonin and Pérotin 
as the two organa on the reverse of this disc. 
Léonin’s Judea et Jerusalem is a responsory 
sung at First Vespers in the Vigil of the 
Nativity. A solo voice descants gravely 
above the long tenor notes of the plainsong, 
then the latter part of the responsory is sung 
as usual in unison. The verse Constantes 
estote follows, again in two-part harmony, 
and the chorus repeats the responsory from 
Cras egrediemini. There should be two 
further sections (Gloria Patri, then once more 
the last four words of the responsory), but 
these are omitted in the recording. I feel 
that the tempo is rather too slow in the duet 
sections, and the plainsong heavy and dull, 
though the sentiment of the text is far from 
inspiring gloom. Perhaps this is largely due 
to the Handschin transcription, which to 
my mind is less musical than the recently 
published version of William Waite (Yale 
Studies in the History of Music, IT). ‘Those who 
own the old Oxford History of Music will find a 
facsimile of this item on p. 188 of volume 1, 
reproduced from a famous manuscript in 
the Medicean Library, Florence. 

Sederunt Principes, supposedly written for 
the Feast of St. Stephen (it is the gradual 
for the Mass of the day) at Notre Dame 
Cathedral in 1199, is perhaps Peérotin’s 
greatest work. It was brought within the 
reach of a wide audience some thirty years 
ago through the efforts of the late Rudolf 
von Ficker, who not only transcribed the 
work but also scored it for what he believed 
tobe a medieval orchestra. This “‘twopence 
coloured” version is not used here: instead, 
we have the ‘‘penny plain” which I feel is 
just a little on the dull side. It is rather a 
pity that we have no three-halfpenny version 
to bridge the gap between these two 
extremes: perhaps it will come in the 


“Goble”, not. “Gobel”. 
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course of time. The two bass singers Sustain 
the long tenor notes admirably, but after 
ten minutes or so I find myself longing for a 
touch of instrumental colour. Dr. Hamel’s 
production is, on this disc, somewhat below 
the standard we have been led to expect 
from the Archive series. 
Librarians and others interested in 
minutiae may care to note the following 
errors on the back of the index card: 
No. 3, ‘‘Chansonniers’’, not ““Chansoniers”’ 
(this item is also to be found in the Gennrich 
anthology referred to under No. 10) ; No. 7 
is sung by contralto only; No. ll, 
“Rokseth”, not “Rockseth” ; Performers, 
“Silva (not Silvos) Devos” ; Instruments, 
The recording 
acoustic is not spacious enough for the 
Notre Dame items, and not intimate enough 
for the secular songs. _ DS. 


COSSACK CHOIR. Credo (Gretchani- 
nov): God have mercy upon us 
(A. Lvovsky): First Psalm of 
David (after Kievo-Petschersky 
Monastery). Don Cossack Choir 
conducted by Serge Jaroff. Soloist: 
W. Magnuschevsky. D.G.G. EPL 
30034 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Gretchaninov’s Creed, from the Second 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, Opus 29, 
has become well known in the performance 
by the choir of the Metropolitan Russian 
Church in Paris (H.M.V. C2206, and then 
reissued on 45 as 7P142). The Creed is 
recitéd by a solo contralto, against rich, shift- 
ing male-voice harmonies. Lvovsky’s God have 
mercy upon us consists of the words “‘Gospody, 
pomiluy ” sung 75 times, in varying rhythms 
and dynamics, in sequences that sink and 
then ascend. The D.G.G. disc has no 
sleeve-note, but the following description 
comes from the programme of the Don 
Cossack Chorus’s London concert of 1953: 
“The bishop saying Mass stands in the 
middle of the church holding the cross 
above his head. As he lowers the cross, 
the chorus sings ‘ Gospody, pomoluy’ in 
diminuendo ; when the cross touches the 
ground, pianissimo; and as it gradually 
rises again, crescendo”. The First Psalm of 
David “‘ was sung at the evening church 
services, which sometimes lasted several 
hours, especially in the monasteries of 
Kiev ”’. 

Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossack Chorus are a 
very well-trained, thoroughly professional 
team, with plangent Slav tenors and basses 
that plumb easily below the stave. I don’t 
think their performance of the Creed has 
the same fervent atmosphere as the earlier 
Paris version—these are after all concert 
performances by a touring concert team. 
But they are highly accomplished, and very 
well recorded, with resonance, but not too 
much of it. : A.P. 





This issue 
completes volume XXXIV of 
“ THE GRAMOPHONE”. 
Details regarding the Index and 
Binding will appear next month. 
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Reviewed by 
CHARLES FOX, EDGAR JACKSON, 
OLIVER KING, ALUN MORGAN 


Gene Ammons All Stars 
eseg ny we _— ; Woofin’ And Tweetin’ 
arm 
(Esquire LP 20-078—29s. 64d.) 


Ammons (inr); Lou Donaldson (alto); Art 
Farmer (tpt); Freddie Redd (pno); Addison 
Farmer (bass); Kenny Clarke (drs). Am. Prestige. 


( 
15/6/1965. U.S.A. 


Art Farmer saves this record from being just 
another routine performance. In Woofin’ And 
Tweetin’, a casual, medium-paced blues, he 
takes a finely-poised solo that contrives to be 
both delicate and powerful. His work on 
Juggernaut almost rises to the samc heights. 

Lou Donaldson, his style echoing Charlie 
Parker’s, plays lucidly and excitingly, while 
Freddie Redd shows himself to be a nimble if 
not particularly inventive pianist. Gene 
Ammons takes the dullest solos, his tone often 
rasping and his phrasing unadventurous. 


*Mildred Bailey and her Alley Cats 

***Willow Tree (Untraced) (a2); Honeysuckle Rose 

(Waller, Razaf) (a); Squeeze Me (Waller, 
Williams) (6); Downhearted Blues (Hunter, 
Austin) (5) 

{Parlophone EP GEP8600—10s. 53d.) 

Mildred Bailey (voc); Johnny roo rye A (alto) ; 
Bunny ay: (tpt) : ; Teddy Wilson (pno) ; Grachan 
Moncur (bass). Am. Decca. December, 1935. ‘New York. 

Previous Gaans (both deleted) : (a) Parlophone R2201 ; 
(6) R2267. 

This reissue of four pleasant performances by 
the late Mildred Bailey is marred by low- 
fidelity reproduction. (I presume the EP 
masters were made from 78 dubbings.) Never- 
theless, there is a rather charming feeling of 
nostalgia present on all four titles. Hodges and 
Berigan are heard to best advantage on 
Honeysuckle Rose while Teddy Wilson is the 
immaculate accompanist at all times. 

As Charles Fox points out in his sleeve note, 
mo one else has ever sounded quite like Mildred 
Bailey. Some of today’s tearful “ singers”’ 
would do well to listen to Mildred’s com- 
municative happiness. A.M. 


Basie and his Orchestra 
***If You See My Baby (Wilson, Basie) (c); Katy 
(Wilson, Basie) (6); South (Moten, Hayes) (a) ; 
Sweets (Basie, Edison) (c) 
{H.M.V. EP 7EG8221—10s. 54d.) 


(a)—Basie (pno) ; Preston Love, C. Q. Price, Jack 
Washington ( altos) ; ; Paul Gonsalves, Buddy Tate 
(mrs); Emmett Berry, Harry Edison, Ed. Lewis, 
Eugene Young (fis); Ted Donnelly, Bill Johnson, 
George Matthews, Eli Robinson (tmbs); Freddy 
Greene (gir) ; ang Page (bass); Jo Jones (drs). 
Am. Victor. 22/5/1947. U.S.A. 

(6)—Basie eg ’ Price, eee (altos) ; 
Gonsalves illiam Parker (tnrs); Berry, Edison, 
Jimmy Nottin ham, Clark Terry, Gerald Wilson 


U pts) ; y, Melba Liston, Matthews, Dicky 
elis (tmbs); Greene (gir); ingleton Palmer 


Sing 
Do. 11/4/1949. Holly- 
Gene Ammons, George Auld 


(bas); Butch Ballard (drs). 
"Gaia (pno) ; 


(ars); Edison (pt); Wells (tmb); Greene (gir); 
Al McKibbon (bass); Gus Johnson (drs). Do. 
6/2/1950. U.S.A. 

Previous issue (deleted): (a2) H.M.V. B9604. 

Count Basie’s groups always swing so 


excitingly that the music sometimes sounds 
better than it really is. Most of this EP consists 
of second-best Basie, but even so it moves 
powerfully. Both up-tempo blues, Sweets and 
If You See My Baby have good solo work by 
Harry Edison and Count Basie respectively. 


As well as a soft-toned chorus from Buddy Tate, 
South features light, attractive scoring for brass. 
Katy turns out to be slow and sentimental, even 
a little sickly at some moments. C.F. 


Count Basie Nonet 

***] Want A Little Girl (Mencher, Moll) 
Count Basie Sextet 

***Qh, Lady Be Good (Gershwin) 

(Columbia-Clef LB10057—6s. 73d.) 
Sextet—-Basie ( va : oe Peay ey (tr) ; 
Joe Newman (tpt); Freddi (gir) ; Gene 
a Aa (bass) ; Buddy Rich (ars) Am. Am. Clef December, 
+, oe as for Sextet, plus Marshall Royal 
(elt); Charlie Fowlkes (bar); Henry Coker (tmb). 

Same session. 

Paul Quinichette’s cool, reflective tenor- 
playing—full of Lester Young phrases and 
inflexions—is heavily featured in J Want A 
Littl Girl. Oh, Lady Be Good follows the pattern 
of Basie’s classic 1936 weg sony with tightly 
muted trumpet work from Joe Newman and 
more of Quinichette’s relaxed playing. And 
that’s about all that need be said. C.F. 


*Billy Bauer 
****It’s A Blue World (Forrest, Wright) (6) ; ee 
I Love You Too Much (Berlin) (6); Lincoln 
Tunnel (Bauer) (6); Moon Mist \isauer} (a) 
(Columbia-Clef EP SEB10061—11s. 13d.) 


(a)—Bauer (gtr). Am. Norgran. Spring, 1956. U.S.A. 

(6)—Bauer (gir); Andrew Ack (pn) 5 Milt 
Hinton (bass) ; Osie Johnson (drs). Do. Do. 

If you think that Mr. William eed Bauer 
has become a back number since his rise to 
stardom during his two years, from 1944 to ’46, 
with the famous Woody Herman orchestra of 
the time, hear this record. It marks the now 
forty-one-year-old, New York-born guitarist 
as one of the most delightful plectrumists this 
contemporary-era jazz has produced. Bauer 
has more than a fine sense of jazz and a tech- 
nique to equal it. He has also imagination and 
sensitiveness, the former helping him never to 
repeat himself and keep one’s interest riveted, 
the latter giving his music a heart appeal that 
should capture even those less able to appreciate 
his jazz understanding. 

Andrew Ackers, a young pianist new to me, 
well deserves the honour of playing with such 
an artist as Bauer, and one could hardly 
imagine better bass and drums support than 
Milt Hinton and Osie Johnson provide. Indeed 
I’ve only one complaint against the record : 
judging from the excellence of this EP, we ought 
to have been given the whole eleven-item LP 
from which its four tunes have been extracted. 

E.J. 


*Bob Crosby and his Orchestra/Bob Cats 
***Come Back, Sweet Papa (Paul Barbarin, Luis 

The Old Spinning Wheel (Billy 
Hill) (6); I’m Prayin’ Humble (Bob Haggart) 
(c); Smokey Mary (Ray Bauduc, Crosby, 
Matty Matlock, Haggart) (d); Ja-Da (Bob 
Carleton) (e) ; Sugar Foot a (Armstrong, 
Oliver) (f1); A Rag (J. Russell 
Robinson) (f ty : Dixieland One-Step 
(Nick La Rocca) (73) ; Tin Roof Blues (Original 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings) (g); Rose Room 
(Art Hickman) (k) ; Echo In The Ca 
Pollack, Matlock) (4); At The Jazz Band Ball 
(Larry Shields, La Rocca) (7) 

(Vogue-Coral 12 in. LP LVA9045—37s. 63d.) 


(a)—Matty Matlock (cif); Noni Bernardi, Gil 
Rodin (altos); Eddie Miller (inv); Amdy Ferretti, 


Russell) (a) ; 


May, 195. 


Yank Lawson (pts); Artie Foster, Ward Sillo. ay 
(tmbs); Gil Bowers (pno); Hilton ‘** Napp- 
(gtr); Bob Haggart (bass); Ray Bau: uc 
(drs). Am. Decca. 13/4/1936. New York. 
(6)—Same personnel, except Dean Kincaide ; x) 
added; Max nagy B replaces Foster ; 
Zurke (pno) replaces Bowers. Do. 8/2/1937. New Y. rk, 
(c)—Irving Fazola (cit); Matlock (alto 


Bauduc (drs). Do. 19/10/i: 38 


(4)—Personnel as for (c). except Jimmy - ao ert 
(tmb) replaces Smith. Do. 23/1/1939. New York 
(e)—Fazola (cit); George Koenig, Bill Stegmeyer 
wy E ; Miller (tny, clt); Rodin (tnmr); Butterficid, 
Peck, Eddie Wade 7 Ray Conniff, Smith 


Haggart (bass) ; 
Chicago. 


we by ; Jess Stacy (pno) (gtr); ete 
(bass); Bauduc (drs). Do. 26/3/1940. U.S 
e SU jo —Matlock ik: ; Art enone, Arthur 


do (altos); Miller, Rodin (tnrs); Max 
Mn ly po bah » Lyman Vunk (ffs); Buddy 
Morrow, Floyd O'Brien, Elmer Smithers (tms) ; 
same rhythm section. Do. 27/1/1942. Los Angeles. 

(g)—Matlock (cit); Miller (tnr); Lawson (t/t); 
O’Brien (tmb); same rhythm section. Do. 29/1,1949. 
Los Angeles. 

(h)—Hank D'Amico (cit, alto); Hymie Schertzer 
(alto); Jimmy Lytell, Hank Ross (tnrs); Paul Ricci 
(bar, tnr) ; ; Butterfield, Ferretti, Lawson (tpts); Will 
Bradley (tmb); Dave Bowman (pno); Carl Kress 
(gtr); Hag art (bass); Bunny Shawker (drs). Do. 
17/2/1950. New York. 

(i)—Ray Linn, Charlie Teagarden, Zarchy (/)/s} ; 
Lou McGarity ‘t mb); Country Washburn (ba 
Stan Wrighteman (pmo); Lamare (gtr) ; 
Stevens (bass); Nick Fatool (drs). Do. 9/ foni950. 


Los Angeles 
(y)-—_Matlock (clt); Jack Dumont (alo); Jack 
° -—y! (tnrs); Dent Eckles (dar) ; 
a eee , Charlie — 
= ede} ; Frank Howard, A ‘Linco In, Elm 
ider ocbs) ¢ Al mal Pellegrini ion: ; Al Hendrick. 
son (gtr) ; Morty Corb (bass); Jack Sperling (drs}. 
Do. 7/6/1956. Los Angeles 

Previous issues (tdeleted): (b) Decca- F6416t; (c) 
F7001, with Swingin’ At The Sugar Bowl; (d) F7502, 
with Cherry ; ; (e) Brunswick 04307, with Sweet Genevieve ; 
(f1) 03940, with King Porter Stomp : ; (f2) 04398, with 
Take It Easy; (g) 04003, with Way Down Yonder In 
New Orleans. 

Bob Crosby’s orchestra, as well as being one 
of the liveliest bands of the “ swing era’’, was 
almost the only one to specialise in big-band 
Dixieland jazz. Its orchestrations preserved the 
three-part balance of trumpets, trombones and 
reeds and featured plenty of solos. In its way 
Bob Crosby’s band played a big part in prompt- 
ing the revival of interest in New Orleans and 
Dixieland jazz. 

The early tracks on this record give a good 
idea of how the band sounded at its best. 
Sterling Bose uses a plunger-mute in his fierce 
chorus on the preaching-blues I’m Praying 
Humble ; Jess Stacy takes biting solos in Ja Da 
and Sugar Foot Stomp; there is stinging trumpet 
work by Yank Lawson, some liquid clarinet 
playing by Matty Matlock and a little of Bob 
Zurke’s ragtime piano. But the band’s greatest 
soloist—Irving Fazola—is heard only in one 
short solo (on Smokey Mary). 

When Bob Crosby joined the U.S. Marines 
in 1942 his band broke up. Later recordings— 
by studio groups—contain plenty of good solos, 
but the orchestrations seem to be stiffer and the 
buoyancy of the old band is missing. C.F. 


*xJohnny Dodds vie 


**** Jasper Taylor’s gute Street Boys: It Must 
Be The Blues (Untraced) (e); Stomp Time 
Blues (Untraced) (e) 

**Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders: Jackass 
Blues (Stitzel) (6); Frog Tongue Stomp 
(Untraced) (5) 

*** Johnny Dodds with Tiny Parham : Oh, Daddy 
(W. Russell, E. Herbert) (d) 
*Viola Bartlette : Walk Easy *"Cause My Papa‘s 
Home (Untraced) (a) 
*Ford and Ford: Skeeg-A-Lee (Untraced) (a) 
***Blind Blake: South Bound Rag (Blake) (/) 
(London LP AL38560—29s. 63d.) 
(a)—Ford and Ford (vocs) acc. by probably Dodds 
but hg sy | Jimmy O’Bryant (cit) ; organs tpt, 
aramount. October, 1924. Chi 
Pn) —Dodds peel Austin 


Ap go. 
(c)—Viola’ Bartlette a acc. by Cobb’s Para- 
~we Syncopators: Dodds (elt) ; ‘f — tpt, 
mb, pno, gtr, drs. Do. May, 1926. 7 
., (é)—-Dod —Dodds (cit); Parham re —_  Masch, 1927 
hicago. 
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How little can you pay 
for a good tape recorder? 


Sixty guineas? Fifty-five? Fifty? Stop guessing—here’s a realy good 

instrument for only thirty-nine guineas. It’s the Walter 303 and people who've already 
tried it tell us we’ve got “a winner”. The 303 records and reproduces with reinarkably 
high fidelity. There’s no end to the fun you can get from it— 

parties, music, children’s voices—you can put them all on tape. 

TE SUMPLEST ON THE MARKET! The 303 is the simplest tape recorder you can buy. 
There are only two controls—volume, and the joystick with which you record, play 
back, rewind, reverse and erase. You can connect the 303 to a radio or other amplifier 
for greater volume, but you won’t often need to. Unaided, the 303 has an output of 

3 watts. The frequency range is 40-10,000 cycles and the signal-to-noise ratio 

is -35db. The 303 is housed in an attractive two-colour case and it’s easy 

to carry about. It’s in the shops now—but if you have any difficulty in getting it. let us 
know and we'll tell you your nearest stockist. 


the new Walter 303 


complete with microphone 
G on S and tape. Fully guaranteed. 


Easy payment terms. 





costs only 






READ ALL ABOUT IT! 













ow — | = i Cut out and post this coupon or send a postcard. 


ee WALTER INSTRUMENTS LIMITED, 167, GARTH ROAD, MORDEN, SURREY. 
ee, BEE Tel : DERWENT 442! 
a : Please send me free literature on the new Walter 303 
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car 
invitation 








A series of demonstrations of our 


HIGH FIDELITY LOUDSPEAKERS and 
LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEMS 


has been arranged at 
AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 
on the following dates : 


MAY 4:h, MAY 1[8n, & JUNE Is: 


at 10a.m., |1.a.m. and 12 noon on each date. 


Hear the new “315” Repro- 
ducer; a superb 3-way High 
Fidelity Loudspeaker System. 


@ Write for ticket(s) stating date 
and time, giving alternative 
dates to avoid disappointment 


en Ot O35 2)... F. Sy f_- 





GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD. AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY MIDDX,. Telephone: WEM 1200 Cables: Goodaxiom, Wembley, Middx. 
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to all those 
who were unable 


Rez eto e).7 9.6. fF 





2, 


High Fidelity 
Loudspeaker 
Demonstrations 
at the recent 


London Audio Fair 


Nearest Stations: Wembley Central (LMS. & Bakerloo). 
Sudbury Town (Piccadilly Line) 


U.S. Agents: Rockbar Corpn. Inc., 650, Halstead Avenue, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
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(¢) Taylor (washboard); Dodds (cit); Freddie 
Keppard (cornet); Eddie Ellis (tmb) ; Tiny Parham 
(pno}. Do. January, 1927. Chicago. 

Pi. Blake (gtr); Dodds (cz); Jimmy Bertrand 
(rylophone). Do. April, 1928. Chicago. 


As a long-standing upholder of the art of 
Johnny Dodds, I cannot but rejoice that another 
album of some of his rarest records has been 
sued. If you feel that Dodds was a superb 
artist in his admittedly rather limited field (that 
of small-band clarinet playing) you will agree 
with me that many of the tracks are worth 
another star. If you are just an average early- 
jazz enthusiast, you may find listening for 
furtive glimpses of our hero rather a strain 
between Viola Bartlette’s breaths, and struggling 
with poor recording and worse surfaces. 

I wouldn’t take an oath on Dodds being one 
of the accompanists to Ford and Ford, a corny 
vaudeville act. He is at his best with Jasper 
Taylor and Blind Blake. These three tracks are 
thrilling. The Austins are fine on my original, 
but they haven’tcome out so well in the 
dubbing, suggesting that the copy used was in 
worse shape than mine ! .K. 


Bill Doggett 
**Peacock Alley (Butler, Ellis) (a) 
**Slow Walk (Austin) (d 
(Parlophone R4265, 45R4265—5s. 7d.) 


Doggett (organ); Clifford Scott (inmr); Wiliam 

Butler P sag! fi) ; John Faire (gir); Edwyn 
Conley (bass) ; resford She — e. ‘~~ King. 
(a) 12/10/1966, ) 29/10/1956. incinatti, U 


The chief soloist on this Rhythm oe Blues 
coupling is Clifford Scott. Scott came to 
Europe with the Lionel Hampton band over 
three years ago, but he did not play as roughly 
as this on the records he made in Paris (Vogue 
LAE12034). I suspect that many of these R 
and B issues are synthetic in the sense that none 
of the musicians involved plays naturally. There 
is certainly little to commend on this Bill 


Doggett disc. A.M. 
** Encyclopaedia Of Jazz” 


oe (Vol. I—** Jazz Of The Twenties ”’ 
King Oliver’s Dixie Syncopators: Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues rang 
New Orleans Kings : Tin Roof Blues 
(New Orleans Rhythm Kings) 
Johnny Dodds Black Bottom Stompers: Wild 
Man Blues (Armstrong, Morton) 
Red Nichols and his Five Pennies : That’s No 
Bargain (Nichols) 
Jimmy Noone’s Apex Club Orchestra: My 
Monday Date (Hines) 
Jelly Roll Morton: King Porter Stomp 
(Morton) 
Pusat Smith: Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie 
mit 
Jam*s P. Johnson: You’ve Got To Be 
Modernistic (Johnson) 
Elmer Schoebel’s Friars 
Prince Of Wails (Schoebel) 
neon) Goodman Boys: Muskrat Ramble 
Eddie Lang-Joe Venuti All Star Orchestra : 
Farewell Biues (Rappolo, Schoebel, Mares) 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra: East St. 
Louis Toodle-oo (Ellington) 
(Brunswick 12 in LP LAT8166—$7s. 63d.) 


oeee Vol. II—** Jazz Of The Thirties ” 

Glen Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra: 
Chinatown, My Chinatown (Jerome, Schwartz) 

ad — Orchestra: St. Louis Blues 

andy 

Andy Kirk and his Orchestra: Walkin’ And 
Swingin’ (Mary Lou Williams) 

Chick Webb and his Orchestra with Ella 
Fitzgerald: Sing Me A Swing Song (Car- 
michael, Adams) 

Sidney Bechet with Noble Sissle’s Swingsters: 
Blackstick (Bechet) 

Sister Rosetta Tharpe: That’s All (Tharpe) 

Down South Camp Meetin’: Fletcher Hender- 
son and his Orchestra (Henderson) 

John Kirby Onyx Club Boys; From A Flat 
To C (Kyle) 

Bob Crosby and his Orchestra: South 
Rampart Street Parade (Haggart, eee + A 

ght 


Society Orchestra : 


Glenn Miller and his Orchestra : 
Bay (Wenrich, Madden) 

Count Basie and his Orchestra: Roseland 
Shuffle (Basie) -- 

Jimmie Lunceford and his Orchestra: Swanee 
River (Stephen Foster) 

(Brunswick 12 in. LP LAT. .8167—37s. 63d.) 
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Vol. III—* “ Jazz Of The Forties ” 

Artie Shaw and his Orchestra: I Get A Kick 
Out Of You (Porter) 

Stan Kenton and his Orchestra: Gambler’s 
Blues (St. James Infirmary) (Primrose) 

King Cole Trio: Honeysuckle Rose (Waller) 

Coleman Hawkins and his Orchestra: How 
Deep Is The Ocean ? (Berlin) 

Jay eee and his Orchestra: Sepian 
Bounce (McShann, Hall) (V) 

Roy ildridge and his Orchestra : The Gasser 
Pe. ridge) 

rt Tatum and his Band: Wee Baby Blues 

“a Turner) (V) 

Billie Holiday : Lover Man (Ramirez) 

Eddie Condon and his Orchestra : Somebody 
Loves Me (Gershwin, Macdonald, De Sylva) (V) 

Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra: How 
High The Moon ? (Lewis) 

Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra: Flying 
Home (Hampton) 

Woody Herman and his Orchestra: Perdido 


(Tizol) 
(Brunswick 12 in LP LAT8168—37s. 63d.) 


ose Vol. IV—* Jazz Of The Fifties ” 
Red Norvo Trio: Good Bait (Dameron, Basie) 
Erroll Garner: Sweet Lorraine (Burwell, 


Septet : I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles (Kembro in, Kellette) 


Louis Armstrong All Stars : When The Saints 
Go Marching In (Trad.) 
Jimmy McPartland Orchestra: In A Mist 


(Beiderbecke) 
Tony Scott: Swootie Patootie (Scott) 

his Orchestra: Takin’ My 
Time (Green) 


Terry Gibbs Sextet: Now’s The Time 
(Charlie Parker) 

Elmer Bernstein and his Orchestra : Frankie 
Machine (Bernstein) 

Ralph Burns and his Orchestra: Cool Cat 
On A Hot Tin Roof (Burns) 

John Graas: Mulliganesque (Graas) 

Les Brown and his Band of Renown : 
O’clock Jump (Basie) 

(Brunswick 12 in. LP LAT8169—37s. 63d.) 

This is the most ambitious jazz anthology I 
have encountered in my many years as a critic. 
Although it seems to have been compiled by 
Leonard Feather mainly as a publicity medium 
for his Encyclopaedia Of Jazz’’t, it is far 
more than just an appendix to that excellent 
work of reference. Together, the four 12 in. 
records constitute the most complete recorded- 
music history of jazz ever to be attempted on 
a single series of records, and it is none the less 
complete or representative because the whole 
of the contents have been supplied by one 
concern—the American Decca Company. 

The limited space at my disposal makes it 
quite impossible for me to list the discographical 
details for the forty-eight items contained in the 
set, but these are given by Feather in his notes. 
The notes are most commendably informative, 
and, where occasionally the details differ slightly 
from those found in the available jazz disco- 
graphies it may well be that Feather, being on 
the spot, has been unable to unearth new 
information. 

Except for one track, all the recordings are 
the (in many cases now treasured) originals. 
The exception is Tin Roof Blues by the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings. Their original version 
was made in 1923 (for American Genette), 
when the group consisted of Leon Rappolo, 
Paul Mares, George Brunies, Mel Stitzel and 
Frank Snyder). The one in the “ Encyclopaedia”’ 
was made by the reconstituted NORK’s (with 
Wingy Manone, Brunies, Sidney Arodin ¢ al) 
in 1934. 

Each Volume covers a decade of jazz. Even 
though I would not myself have included, for 
instance, such things as the Casa Loma’s 
Chinatown, the Dorsey Brothers’ St. Louis Blues 
or Glenn Miller’s Moonlight Bay, I still think the 
first three discs deal with their subject admirably. 
The fourth is a rather different proposition. 
Such things as Charlie Ventura’s I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles, Jimmy McPartland’s In A Mist 
and perhaps especially Elmer Bernstein’s 
Frankie Machine (a rather ponderous chunk of 
film music despite the fact that Shorty Rogers 
plays a flugel horn solo) are not worthy of an 
album that purports to be a selection of choice 
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jazz, and probably owe their inclusion only to 
the fact that American Decca, having tended 
more and more during recent years to leave the 
best in jazz to the “‘ specialist ’? concerns (such 
as Savoy, Vanguard and Norman Granz’s 
labels) could not supply enough items worthy 
of the jazz of the 1950’s. 

On the other hand, it is questionable whether 
any other recording company could have 
produced such a generally great wealth of jazz 
covering such a long period, and whether you 
wish to be educated, entertained, or just want 
to replace some of your old and worn 78s with 
superior microgroove pressings, I cannot 
recommend too strongly the Brunswick “* Ency- 
clopaedia Of Jazz ”’ 


+ Arthur Barker Ltd., 30 Museum Street, London, 
W.C.1. 63s. 


*Erroll Garner 

**Embraceable You (Gershwin) (2); Lover Come 
Back To Me (Rombérg) (a); Always (Berlin) 
(2); Sometimes I’m Happy (Youmans) (a) 5 ; 
I Can’t Get Started (Vernon Duke) (a); I’ve 
Got You Under My Skin (Porter) (2); Blue 
Skies (Berlin) (b) ; Don’t Blame Me (McHugh) 
(6); Full Moon And Empty Arms (Kaye, 
Mossman) ry Memories You (Blake, 
Razaf) (5) ; For You (Dubin) (0); If I Loved 
You (Rodgers) (5) 

(Mercury 12 in. LP MPL6507—35s. 14d.) 


a + (pno). Am. Mercury. Possibly mid-1946. 


py ( (ene); ; unidentified bass, drs. Do. Date 
untraced. U.S. 

I’m aoathe this is a Garner that even the 
maestro’s most ardent devotees will think twice 
about getting. As far as I can discover, the first 
six titles were recorded over ten years ago, and 
I have reason to believe that the others may 
not be very much younger. 

Not that age per se would matter, even though 
Garner has not yet been in existence long 
enough to join that exalted coterie whose early 
recordings have become collectors’ treasures. 
But those first six titles, all solo piano, are too 
often Garner in cocktail party mood, indulging 
too frequently in ad lib. tempo, sometimes over- 
gushing, sometimes just wishy-washy. Also the 
surfaces are not always too good. The other 
five items have bass and drums accompaniments 
which hold Garner to tempo, but, being dull 
and lumpy, don’t help him much otherwise. s 

It’s all the more of a pity because EmArcy 
have much more recent Garner’s. E.J. 


*Stan Getz 

****You Turned The Tables On Me (Mitchell, 
ee ; Stella By Starlight (Young) ; - Time 
> nh My Hands (Youmans); Body And Soul 


n) 
(Columbia-Clef EP SEB10063—1\1s. 14d.) 
Getz (inr); Jimmy Raney (gir); Duke Jordan 
(pno); Bill Crow (bass); Frank Isela (drs). Am. 
Norgran. December, 1952. U.S.A. 


Stan Getz approaches jazz with the self- 
discipline of the ascetic, his phrasing lean and 
angular, his tone light and cool. On this EP 
he explores four well-known ballads in a 
meditative, leisurely manner without once 
loosening his grip on the music or running short 
of ideas. E.j. 


*Dizzy Gillespie 
****Dizzy’s Business (Wilkins); Jessica’s Day 
ee ei ; Tour De Force (Gillespie) ; ; 
I Can’t Started (Gershwin); Doodlin’ 
(Silver) ; Night In Tunisia (Parparelli, 
Gillespie); Stella By Starlight (Young); The 
Champ (Gill espie) ; ; My R eo (Debussy, 
Clinton); Dizzy’s Blues (A. K. Salim) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LP 33CX10077—39s. 73d.) 
Gillespie (Cpt) ; Jimmy Powell, Phil Woeds 
Mitchell, Ernie Wilkins (inrs) ; Marty 
; Emmett Berry, Joe Gordon, 
Warwick (tpis); Rod Leavitt, Melba 
Liston, Frank Rehack (imbs); Walter Davis. (po); 
Nelson Boyd (dass) ; Charlie Persip (drs). Am. 
Norgran. Summer, 1955. U.S.A 7 


This LP is called “ Dizzy Gillespie—World 
Statesman ”’ and it gets the name from the fact 
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that the band is the one Mr. Gillespie was 
invited to organise by the U.S. Government for 
the first jazz tour to be sponsored by it. The 
band’s itinerary, which covered much of South 
America and the Middle East, took in the 
Pakistans, Iran, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. On its return home it was 
disbanded while Gillespie undertook a spell 
with Norman Granz’s JATP. But recently it 
has been reformed, and American jazz enthu- 
siasts are hoping it will thrive as one of the all 
too few good large bands in the U.S. today. 
Exactly what the reactions were to the now 
just on forty years old pioneer of bop in the 
countries where jazz is still a yet to be under- 
stood curiosity is not a matter for discussion 
here. But the sleeve note claims he was a 
sensation almost everywhere. He deserved 
to be. For, despite the not too good recording 
of some of the fff ensemble passages, the forty- 
five minutes on this LP show the band to have 
been about the best the redoubtable John Birks 
Gillespie ever had. Except for the somewhat 
laborious Stella By Starlight and the not very 
inspiring Reverie, all the items are good punchy 
swingers, competently scored in the modern 
(but not would-be ultra-modern) manner, and 
played with a lusty confidence that seldom mars 
the hall-mark of a well-rehearsed group, and 
there is a wealth of good solos, notably by 
altoist Phil Woods, tenorist Billy Mitchell, 
trumpeter Joe Gordon (in Tunisia), pianist 
Charlie Persip and bassist Nelson Boyd, not to 
mention, of course, also Mr. G. himself. E.J. 


* ohnny Guarni 
seeeGaravan. (Tis!) (a); Sophisticated Lady (a) ; 


Carney, Ellington) (b) ; 4 

Mood (a); Mississipp . 

eA ee sede) te (6); Prelude To A 
b 


Don’t Mean A 


Thing (a). (All Ellington pode where other- 


wise stated) 
(Vogue-Coral 12 in. LP LVA9044—37s. 63d.) 


(a)—Guarnieri (pmo); George Barnes 
Wendell Marshall (pase) 5 ; Don Lamond (drs). 
Decca. 17/4/1956. U.S.A 

(6) —Guarnieri (pno) ; Mundell Lowe (gtr); 
Taw Fishkind (bass) ; Lamond (drs). Do. 24/4/1956. 

Keyboard tributes to Duke Ellington are 
the vogue—or so it would seem, for in the last 
year or two we have had similar records 
from Oscar Peterson (Columbia), Thelonious 
Monk (London) and Cass Harrison (M.G.M.). 
Ex-Benny Goodman (1939-40) and Artie 
Shaw (’40-’41) pianist Johnny Guarnieri’s 
salute takes the form of an elegantly-played 
dozen tunes in which taste and musicianship 
are predominant. As Vic Bellerby points out 
in his informative sleeve notes, Teddy Wilson 
and Fats Waller have been Johnny’s chief 
keyboard influences. His Ducal programme 
contains the obvious choices (Caravan, Mood 
Indigo, It Don’t Mean A Thing, etc.) plus two 
lesser-known Ellington compositions, Scattin’ At 
The Kit Cat and Mississippi Moan. The latter is 
given a fine, meditative treatment and is one 
of the highlights of a wholly oy 


(gtr) ; 
Am. 


*xLionel Hampton Quintet 
**Flying Home (Hampton) (5); Je Ne Sais Pas 
(Jones, anos (6); On The Sunny Side 
Of The — ~~ (McHugh) (6); April In Paris 
(Harburg, Duke) (4) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LP 38CX10075—39s. a ) 

(fe) —Hampton (vib); Oscar Peterson (pno) ; 
Brown, (bass) Buddy Rich (drs). Am. Clef. ped 

LB wy personnel, plus Buddy De Franco (cit). 
Same session. 

If Lionel Hampton were to stop making 
records now, there would still be sufficient 
issues in the catalogues to keep most Hampton 
fans happy. In the light of this quantity one 
must be increasingly selective. This present 
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release is neither vitally important, nor is it a 
particularly good one. Musically, Lionel towers 
above his fellows as an unpredictable soloist and 
his slow-medium April In Paris is lyrically 
delightful. Quincy Jones’s Fe Ne Sais Pas is 
perhaps the best track. The sixteen-minute 
Flying Home is the worst. It builds well in 
tension and atmosphere to the mid-point, but 
then Hampton appears to be seized by some 
kind of devil; he moans and whines like 
a man suffering from a busted ulcer. De 
Franco is efficient, but his playing still lacks any 
great degree of emotion. Most readers will 
know what to expect from the Peterson-Brown- 
Rich rhythm team. E. 


*Hampton Hawes 
****Terrible T (Hawes); Fanfare (Hawes) ; 
Squeeze Me (Ellington); I'll ee: Se 
_April (Raye, De Paul) : Hamp’s Paws 
(Hawes); Move (Denzil Best); Once In A 
While (Edwards); Buzzy (Charlie Parker) 
(Esquire LP 20-079—29s. 63d.) 


Hawes (pmo); Larry Bunker (vid) ; 
Jones (bass) ; mith Marable (ars) 
December, 1952. U.S.A 

A native Californian, the 29-year-old Hampton 
Hawes seems easily the finest modern pianist 
working regularly on the West Coast. His 
playing swings easily yet lithely, and his solos 
contain swift contrasts as well as an expanding 
melodic line. The alternation of deft, many- 
noted runs with heavy two-handed chording 
creates unusual tension in his work. 

Three of these tracks— Terrible T, Fanfare and 
Hamp’s Paws—are originals by Hawes, but he 
is equally stimulating in Charlie Parker’s Buzzy, 
Duke Ellington’s Just Squeeze Me, and the two 
ballads. Only Move gets a bit too tearaway for 
comfort. Once again Larry Bunker demonstrates 
that he is one of the most elegant and inventive 
of present-day vibraphonists. 


** Jazz In A Stable” 
***It ——_ As Well Be Spring (Rodgers) ; 

Bunny (Jackie Byard) ; Moten Swing B wen d 
Port: Desks And Tuxedos (Pomeroy); One 
Bass Hit (Ray Brown, Digzy Gillespie); Off 
Minor (Thelonious Monk) ; ; Sweet And Lovely 
(Gus Arnheim); Ray’s Idea (Brown, Gillespie) ; 

Dear Old Stockholm (Scandinavian trad.) 

(Esquire 12 in. LP 32-018—29s. 73d.) 


Varty gay (tnr); Herb Pomeroy (tpt) ; 
Ray Santisit ( John Neves (bass); Jimmy 
Zitano (drs). Am. ag UR. 13/3/1955. Stable Club, 
Boston, U.S.A. 

t Mis-spelt Santici on labels and sleeve. 

The record which is neither very good nor 
very bad is always the hardest to review. 
** Jazz In A Stable ”’ is a good example of this. 
The title refers to The Stable in Boston, once 
a hill-billy club, now one of that city’s most 
popular jazz-haunts. If this record is anything 
to go by, however, the jazz produced there 
seems to be competent, yet remarkably un- 
eventful. Herb Pomeroy, Varty Haroutunian 
and Ray Santisi all indulge in lengthy and quite 
capable solos, but somehow their music stays 
curiously anonymous. Always on the edge of 
saying something worth-while, it never quite 
manages to do so. Yet apart from a rather 
choppy version of Sweet And Lovely, nearly all 
the tracks reach a fairly high standard. 

The recording seems to have been made at 
the club in front of an audience, so perhaps it 
is only poor balance that makes the rhythm 
section sound so stodgy. C.F. 


*‘lazz Of The Roaring Twenties”—Vol. 2 
**Phil Napoleon and his Orchestra: Clarinet 
Marmalade (Shields, Ragas) (6) ; Five Pennies 
(Nichols) (c); Go, Joe, Go (Napoleon, 
Signorelli) (a) ; Tiger Reg (La Rocca) (a) 
California Ramblers A 


I’ve 
Sweden (Untraced) (d) ; Low Down (Jo Trent, 
Peter de Rose) {9 Oh, Mabel (Gus Kahn, Ted 
Fiorito) (d) ; Rag Doll (Yellen, Ager, 
Dougherty) in 

(London LP AL3562—29s. 63d.) 


Prag By gery ‘Napoleon: (t +: 


‘denned tne ; "7h. Levy, om Bill Moore (tpts) ; +4 


); Clarence 
Am. Prestige. 


Mannie. - 
alto); un- 


May, 15? 


Vincent Grande and or Miff Mole (tmbs) ; i unide:: tified 
vin; Frank Si no); Julian Da 


gnorelli (p 
(a) January, 1927; (+) February, 1927; (c) October, 
1927. New York. 
(4)—Possibly Arnold Brilhart (alo); Jiamy 
Dorsey or Bobby Davis (alto, cit); Orville tsibbe 
(tnr); Frank Cuch, Bill Moore (tpts); Lioyd Uiseg 
; Irving (pmo); Ray Kitchir.manp 
(ojo); Adrian Rollini (bass-sax); Stam King ee. 
A ison. . New ay 
(e), ( a Harold Marcus, Cari O 
Pumiglio (altos, clits); Sam Ruby (én9) ; L a ik 
ie : Wart aa 


Angie Rattiner (tpts); ; Abe onan, 4 
(im ); Al Duffy o Koski 
Gray (pno); To ommy F (bjo, gtr 
(bass) ; ‘King (drs). Do. (e) early 1928 ; ; (f) late 1 
New York. 

As with the previous Roaring *Twentics set, 
the appeal of these tracks depends largely on 
how much you remember of the era covered by 
them. I recall that age as a happy, if not out- 
standingly prosperous one, but others may view 
them differently. This music is so redolent of 
its time that it must inevitably bring back a 
memory, or else be regarded as hopelessly corny. 
by the younger generation. It is difficult, then, 
to assess its worth as lasting jazz and star it 
accordingly: I think it’s rather fun, it’s good 
of its kind, even excellent in the case of the two 
earlier Ramblers sides, especially Oh! Mabel 
with its kazoo solo. The later ones are inferior, 
from both recording (very fuzzy) and perfurm- 
ance (very stodgy) viewpoints. The sleeve 
suggest Chelsea Quealey as the trumpet soloist 
on the 1928 sides, but I believe he was in 
London with Fred Elizalde at the time they 
were made. 

The Napoleon numbers are even more 
ponderous than the later Ramblers, and the 
recording is not good. O.K. 


*“Jazz Piano Rarities” 

***Fats Waller accompanying Anna Jones (a): 
Wish I Could Shimmy Like My Sister ats 
(Piron); Trixie Blues (Trixie Sinith) 

*Dixie Four (b): St. Louis Man (Untraced); 
Kentucky Stomp (Untraced) 

oe Dobby Brees (c) : Fire Detective Blues (Bragg) 

**M Lux’’ Lewis coremeateans Rob 

Don't Put Tha @ On 


(Parris 
(London LP AL3565—29s. 63d.) 

(a)—Anna Jones (voc); Waller (fno). Am. Para- 
mount. June, 1923. New York. 

(6)—Jimmy Blythe (pmo); unidentified gir; John 
Lindsey (bass); Jimmy Bertrand (drs). Do. June, 
1928. Chicago. 

(c)—Bragg (pno, voc). Do. 7/9/1929. Gennett 
Studios, Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 

(Z)—Robinson (voc); Lewis (pmo). Do. 1930. 
Grafton, Wis., U.S.A. 

(e)— —Parrish (pno). Am. Champion. 13/1/1933. 
Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 

The recording here varies from the amazingly 

(Turner Parrish, na Jones) to the 
diabolical (Dixie Four). The performances 
vary from the moderately interesting (again 
Parrish, and perhaps Waller, who is not the 
Waller we know of later years) to the dull 
(Meade Lux, who gets little chance to stride out 
while contending with a third-rate vaudeville 
turn.) I think that to have enjoyed the Dixie 
Four, nothing less than one’s presence in the 
studio during recording would have been 
necessary. There’s a lot of spirit running to 
waste in a welter of scratch, over-modulation 
and poor dubbing. 


Blind Lemon Jefferson 

***Rising High Water Blues (a) ; ey Bear 
Blues (a) ; Tin Cup Blues (6) 5 ; Mean umpef 
Blues (5); That Grow Blues (¢); 
Pneumonia Blues ~ At Blues (4); 
Long Lastin’ Lovin a (All y~ be 

(London LP AL3564—20s. 63d.) 
(a)—Jefferson (blues voc); George Perkins (p10). 
Am. Paramount. Early summer, 1927. U.S.A. 
(b), (c), age (blues voc, gir). Am. Para 


mount. (6) February, 1088 5, &¢ une, 1928 ; (4) March, 
1929; (e) October, 1929. U.S 


'~ Not being an wot venc 


down-to-earth type of blues singing, I find 





